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[The following is an Address delivered by Rev. Dr. Lothrop of 
Boston, at the Anniversary of the Boston Fraternity of Churches, 
April 27, 1856. It is published here, as it gathers up an interesting 
portion of the history of the American Unitarian Association.] 


Tur association called the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, in whose behalf I am to speak to you this even- 
ing, has passed its majority: it is twenty-two years old. 
The ministry at large, for the better charge and the more 
successful prosecution of which this Fraternity of Churches 
was instituted, has reached a mature manhood: that minis- 
try is thirty-one years old. It has survived its generation ; 
it has become a fixed fact. As an institution, a movement 
in behalf of the poor of our city, designed to promote first 
their moral and spiritual good, and interested in the im- 
provement of their physical condition only so far as that 
improvement may be necessary as a means, or may follow 
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as a result of their moral regeneration, — as such an insti- 
tution and movement, it now claims a right to exist, and to 
have something to do in the world. It bases itself upon its 
necessity and its usefulness; and claims to have been wise 
and Christian in the means it has adopted to meet this ne- 
cessity, — in the efforts it has made to attain to this useful- 
ness, and accomplish its benevolent ends. Or if, in its mod- 
esty, it does not make and urge this claim in its own reports, 
I propose to make it in its behalf this evening, and shall 
endeavor to sustain it in what I shall offer to yeur consid- 
eration. 

That we may understand the whole ground, and learn the 
present position of this ministry and our duties toward it, it 
may be well for us first to glance at the past, and review 
briefly the origin and progress of the ministry at large. 
Such a review may be an incentive to the living, while it is 
at the same time a simple act of justice to the dead. Thirty 
years is a period worthy of retrospection, and, if carefully 
studied, cannot fail to impart wise and wholesome instrue- 
tion. I shall aim not to be too minute, but to present the 
essential facts connected with the history of the ministry at 
large, and the general principles which these facts embody, 
illustrate, or enforce. 

It is seldom that any new social movement, any peculiar 
moral enterprise, owes its origin exclusively to one mind. 
This is true of discoveries in science, of inventions in art, of 
revolutions in government, and in general of the whole 
action of man in all his capacities and relations. The ocean 
wave that breaks upon the shore, that attracts attention by 
the beauty, the grandeur of its motions, and by the marks it 
leaves upon the dry and unwatered sands, is not there simply 
through its own inherent force: it is the ground-swell from 
below, it is a movement deep down in the mighty mass of 
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waters, that has heaved up and made prominent that advan- 
cing wave, and sent it forward to break with refreshing 
influences upon the shore. So it is in the great ocean of 
intellectual and moral life. The men of mark here, the 
individuals who have associated their names with some great 
revolution in tl ught, some splendid discovery in science, 
some new form of moral action and effort, are not so much 
the leaders as the exponents of their age. Their promi- 
nence is not all from a native and self-originating force. 
They are lifted up by the leaven working in the whole mass. 
Influences from without as well as from within have acted 
upon them. Tendencies of the public mind and heart in 
particular directions had previously manifested themselves. 
Strivings and strugglines of human thought and feeling had 
preceded them. A general preparation had been going on 
in the intellectual and moral life of the community, and then, 
when the fulness of the time has come, these individuals are 
raised up, they start forward, not so much to originate as to 
embody, to give expression, a definite form and action, to dim 
conceptions, vague thoughts, and yearnings that have been 
floating in many minds and hearts. The origin of the minis- 
try at large is in harmony with this fact or principle, which 
finds its illustration in all the records of science and art, in 
the history of all great movements, whether in a civil, social, 
or religious direction. Before 1826, and for several years 
previous, the ideas and feelings which then found their high- 
est expression, their first practical form and strongest em- 
bodiment, in Dr. Tuckerman, had been floating in men’s 
minds, and vaguely stirring their hearts. Occasionally in 
the public journals, but oftener in the private gatherings of 
wise and reflecting men for social conference on the relig- 
jous condition and wants of the community, these ideas and 
feelings found vague utterance. It was beginning to. be 
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felt that the poor, the ignorant, the exposed, the vicious, as 
they had the most need, had therefore the first and strongest 
claim to sympathy and effort. It was beginning to be felt, 
that our churches were not overflowing fountains, but reser- 
voirs,~holding good, pure, living water, but without vent, 
with no channels through which to flow ith and irrigate 
and fertilize the surrounding desolation; that they did little 
or nothing except to the immediate companies of worship- 
pers that Sunday after Sunday gathered within them. It 
was beginning to be felt, that without the pale of these 
churches there were multitudes who received no direct ben- 
efit from them, multitudes upon whom society exerted no 
direct influence of an elevating kind, who were without the 
protection of those moral defences and safeguards which 
public moral opinion and custom rear around the rich, the 
educated, and refined, while at the same time they were 
not reached by any existing administration of the Gospel. 
Christianity entered into no direct communication with 
them; its truths were not urged upon their thoughts, its 
appeals were not brought to their hearts, its quickening 
power was not implanted in their souls. They were sinners, 
but none came to call them to repentance; they were morally 
sick, but no hand brought a healing prescription from the 
Physician of Souls. They were in prison, — the prison of 
ignorance, moral debasement, solitary, uncomforted sorrow, 
—and none visited them; no voice of sympathy, of instruc- 
tion, of Christian love, penetrated the gloomy recesses of 
their abodes or their hearts. Many were beginning to see 
the evil, to feel the wrong, of this; and the thought pressed 
upon them more and more with painful force, that the purity 
and moral soundness of a large and: growing community 
could not be preserved while those who were the-most 
exposed were the most uncared for, while those who were. 
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in the greatest peril were left with the least support, de- 
fence, and aid, while those who needed the Gospel most 
were those whom the Gospel most failed to reach. It is 
_the glory of Dr. Tuckerman that he was the first to give 
definite form, embodiment, expression, to these thoughts 
and feelings, thf vaguely floating in the minds of others; 
that he came forward either of his own accord, or at the 
suggestion of others, in the right way at the right time, to 
undertake, in the best practicable method, —a method sug- 
gested by the wisdom of the heart, which is above all wis+ 
dom of the head,—a work, which many others felt it was 
necessary should be done, but of which none but himself 
had conceived the spirit and manner in which it should be 
attempted, and none but himself manifested the zeal, the 
capacity, the power, either to undertake or to execute it. 
This, I conceive, is the true explanation of the origin of our 
_ ministry at large. In saying this, I would by no means de- 
tract from the merit and the praise that belong to that truly 
apostolic man, Dr. Tuckerman, nor depreciate in,the smallest 
degree his true Christian greatness ; nor would I be thought 
to concur in the opinion, which has sometimes been ex- 
pressed both here and in England, that Dr. Tuckerman 
was an over-estimated man. The truth is, the Christian 
world has not yet come’up to the true Christian idea of 
greatness. It still attaches an undue importance to the 
-simply intellectual, to the original in thought, or the brilliant 
or dazzling in material achievement. It would be absurd 
to speak of Dr. Tuckerman as a great man in these aspects; 
but I contend that he had a far higher greatness than this, — 
a greatness which, if it be examined philosophically as to its 
foundation and elements, or practically as to its results, is 
entitled to our highest reverence and admiration. The 
force and reality with which the moral feelings and obliga- 
7. 45" 
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tions, the sentiments and duties, that grow out of our human 
relationships, — the force and reality with which these come 
home to the mind determine the measure of its true great- 
ness. He is most a man whose sympathy with man, whose 
respect for man, is the deepest, the widest, the most unfail- 
ing, because, in order to have this sympathy, this respect, he 
must rise nearest to God, and, as it were, look upon human 
life, human nature, from God’s point of view. The man 
who, in simplicity and faithfulness, without affectation and 
in truth of heart, most fully realizes in himself this spirit of 
humanity, of gentle, tender, respectful sympathy, with all 
men as his brethren,—that man must be regarded as @ 
partaker in the highest kind of greatness, even the divine ; 
and if he exhibit this’ spirit in. some new, fresh form of life 
and application, and thus become eminent above others, in 
the very way that excellence is most difficult to achieve, 
namely, by the superior and practical force and simplicity 
in him of sentiments that are common to all, he must be re- 
garded as in one sense intellectually as well as morally great, 
—a man of power, who leaves his mark upon the world, — 
upon the society in which he moves, the age in which he 
lives. 

This was the greatness of Dr. Tuckerman. It-was not 
given him to put forth grand and original views of relig- 
ion, of God, of the soul, or to throw new light on contested 
doctrines, or unravel mysteries that have perplexed the 
world from the beginning; but it was given him to possess 
and exhibit an energy of feeling, a nature capable of receiv- 
ing and retaining the truest and deepest moral sentiments, 
and of giving to these sentiments a fresh, living, practical 
form and application; and power to do this, power to under- 
stand and receive all moral truth, to sympathize with all 
moral conditions of character, — power to realize above other 
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men feelings and views which all men know by name, — 
this, after all, is true greatness of thought, greatness of mind. 
It implies and requires comprehensiveness, force, freedom, 
activity, an enlargedness and vigor of the whole intellectual 
nature; and the wisdom, the success, the triumphant success, 
with which Dr.. Tuckerman brought into existence and liv- 
ing efficacy his theory, his idea of a ministry to the poor, 
establish incontestably the power both of his intellect and of 
vhis heart, and connect his memory with that which is ip all 
eases one great evidence and test of greatness ; namely, the 
successful accomplishment of an object at once the noblest 
and the most difficult to be accomplished. How far Dr. 
Tuckerman had first thought of it himself, how far others 
had thought of it or spoken of it before, cannot now be 
ascertained ; but the first specific movement by which Dr. 
Tuckerman was brought to engage in the work was made 
by the Executive Committee. of the American Unitarian 
Association, in a letter addressed to him in the autumn of 
1826. Dr. Tuckerman had previously dissolved his connec- 
tion with his parish in North Chelsea, with the purpose of 
entering upon some kind of missionary work. The thought 
of a Western mission had been to some extent entertained 
by him; but the letter of the Executive Committee deter- 
mined his course. He at once removed to the city, and 
commenced visiting among the poor, taking the gauge of 
moral ignorance, suffering, poverty, irreligion, sin, vice, 
crime, in the community. 

He soon found that he had extraordinary tact, talent, 
adaptation to this work; and while every month’s expe- 
rience added to his power, influence, usefulness, it un- 
folded also more and more the importance of the work, 
and the necessity of its prosecution with diligence and 
zeal. His first idea, and that of those interested in the 
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movement, was undoubtedly that of a visiting ministry 
simply. The plan was, by personal intercourse, by ex- 
hortations in the family, addressed to the whole household 
or individual members of it, to bring a reforming and regen- 
erating influence to bear upon the conscience, — to introduce 
the consolations and comforts, the strength, peace, hopes, of 
religion into the homes and hearts of the poor, that, through 
religious faith, strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might, they might be enabled to resist the temptations, to 
bear meekly the trials, of their lot, and by industry, tem- | 
perance, cleanliness, which is akin to godliness, and that 
godliness which produces all moral virtues, lift themselves 
up from the moral and physical degradation into which the 
poor often sink, become respectable in character, if not rich 
and exalted in station, happy and sanctified in their lot, 
though that lot might be lowly, and bound to the whole 
community, the great commonwealth of Israel, from which 
‘they seemed to be aliens and outcasts, — bound to them by 
the holy tie of mutual sympathy and Christian respect and 
love. . 

But a few months’ experience enlarged and improved 
this idea. As the range of his visits widened, as his knowl- 
edge of the condition and wants of the poor increased by 
daily contact with them, as the number of families and indi- 
viduals with whom he became acquainted multiplied, and 
his influence over them grew deep and strong, it was soon 
felt that a central point was needed for the mission, — some 
spot, some place of worship, that should become to these 
poor families a religious home, around which their affections, 
hopes, purposes, associations, could gather,— where the 
ordinances of the Gospel could be freely offered to their 
observance, under circumstances in harmony with their 
feelings, and whence the influence of the missionary might 
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radiate into more numerous channels, and open the way 
for a better, more direct, and more beneficial personal influ- 
ence. 

The community had become interested in the work. It 
was felt to be eminently Christian in its spirit and charac- 
ter. There was a disposition to provide whatever means 
were necessary to its successful prosecution. Indeed, a few 
weeks after his entering upon his work in November, Dr. 
Tuckerman, at the suggestion of the Executive Committee 
of the American Unitarian Association, placed himself in inti- 
mate connection with a small and somewhat informal associa- 
_ tion of young men, who were united for purposes of religious — 
improvement and the advancement of objects of a moral and 
benevolent character. Of this association the late Rey. 
Frederick T. Gray was a prominent and active member. 
These gentlemen all took a hearty interest in Dr. Tucker- 
man’s movement, and made themselves active in carrying 
it forward. At their suggestion perhaps, certainly through 
their influence and exertions, “a-small upper room” was 
provided in Hanover Street; and here, as early as January, 
1827, —it may have been in December, 1826, — Dr. Tuck- 
erman held evening meetings, at which the poor in the 
neighborhood, the ignorant, the erring, the sorrowing, the 
sinful, attended, and, through prayers and exhortations and 
religious instructions, the Gospel was offered as a balm to 
their wounded, an inspiring energy to their weak and 
tempted hearts. 

But it was soon found that this did not meet the wants 
of the ministry. Accordingly; early in 1827, through the 
efforts of the young men to whom I have alluded, a 
small wooden building was erected, and. became subse- 
quently known —and deserves to be, as it is, gratefully 
remembered and honored in the annals of this ministry — 
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as the Friend Street Chapel. Here Dr. Tuckerman first 
commenced preaching, offering the free public adminis- 
tration of the Gospel to the poor and the destitute, — to 
those who, bound by no tie of practical faith or fellowship 
to any church, were not brought under the influence of any 
administration of the Gospel. The plan was successful. 
The chapel soon became thronged with worshippers. A 
divine benediction rested upon it; it became the gate of 
heaven, the place of the second birth to many souls, who 
brought forth works meet for repentance, and, passing on to 
their reward, are now numbered among the just made per- 
fect, worshipping around the throne of the Lamb. 

With the Friend Street Chapel as its central point, and 
with Dr. Tuckerman at its head as its directing spirit and 
energy, the ministry at large now took its place as one of 
the prominent Christian movements of the day, and multi- 
plied in various ways its means and methods of operation. 
A sewing-school was established, and held two afternoons in 
the week, at which young ladies gave their time and ser- 
vices to instruct women and young girls of the poor in the 
various arts of plain sewing, that they might have the skill 
so needed in their condition, so well described by the poet 
of the poor, “to mak auld claithes appear maist as well as 
new.” A Sunday school, Bible class, and evening lectures 
were established, and in these, and in such other ways as his © 
wisdom and experience might direct, many young persons, 
of both sexes, offered their acceptable services to Dr. Tuck- 
erman, became his helpers and coadjutors; and in this form 
the ministry at large advanced for several years. Dr. 
Tuckerman considered the Executive Committee of the — 
American Unitarian Association as the body to which he 
was responsible, or at least as the body through which he 
could with most propriety communicate with that portion of | 
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-the community most interested in his labors, and addressed 

his reports to them. The chapel in Friend Street was 
owned, held in trust for the use of the ministry at large, by 
certain members of the association of young men of which 
Ihave spoken; but the funds for the support of the min- 
istry, to meet its annual current expenses, were contributed 
and raised by the ladies of our several religious societies. 
Out of this fact grew the Tuckerman Circle, for so many 
years an efficient instrument of good. But as years passed 
on, — as the magnitude and importance of the work unfolded 
itself, — as new laborers, young, fresh, ardent, competent, 
offered themselves, or stood ready to enter the field, — it 
was felt that some wider and stronger organization was 
- needed, — an organization that should place this ministry 
‘upon a permanent foundation, allow scope for such enlarge- 
ments and changes as from time to time might be needed, 
and at the same time connect it directly with the sympa- 
thies, and to some extent officially with the action, of our 
churches. 

In the autumn of 1833, or early in 1834, the idea of 
some union or combined action of our churches for this 
purpose was suggested by the Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Fed- 
eral Street Church; and to him, to his wisdom, zeal, and 
devoted perseverance, — to him more than to any other 
one individual, are we indebted for the formation of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. In the suggestion of 
the idea, in organizing the plan, in arranging the details, 
in pressing it to a successful issue upon the attention of our 
churches, he took a more active part and exerted a more 
commanding influence than any other man. The plan, indeed, 
met with little or no opposition; the one or two churches 
that declined coming into it as an organization expressed a 
- general approval of it, and have frequently been among the 
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largest contributors to its funds for the support of the min- 
istry at large. The plan, the thought, — that of a central 
body, formed by a delegation from our several churches or 
societies, which should be intrusted with the management 
and-prosecution of the ministry at large, and which, annual- 
ly dissolved, or changed by a fresh election in the churches, 
should be kept in constant sympathy with its constituents, 
—this thought was a most happy one; and experience in 
the practical working of the plan for more than twenty 
years has confirmed its wisdom and its usefulness, — shown 
that it is neither wanting in strength and efficiency as re- 
gards its specific purposes, nor dangerous as a power that 
might interfere with the perfect liberty and independence 
of the individual churches forming it. The fact that no 
change has been made in the original organization, save the 
slight one consequent upon its becoming a corporate insti- 
tution, is sufficient evidence of the wisdom and care-with 
which it was originally made. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches was instituted 
in July, 1834, and was incorporated in 1842. Immedi- 
ately upon its organization, the ministry at large was placed 
under its charge, and a new impulse and a wider exten- 
sion was given to its operations. Dr. Tuckerman’s health 
had already begun to fail, and no one individual with the 
most robust health would have been adequate to meet the 
calls which this ministry was making upon his time and 
strength. Informally, many had been at work with him 


as helpers and coadjutors in various ways; but it was. 


necessary that he should have colleagues in the special 
work of the ministry,— persons properly appointed and 
regularly introduced into the Gospel ministry according 
to the forms of our Congregational churches. Accordingly, 
Mr. Frederick T. Gray, who from the beginning had taken 
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a deep interest in Dr. Tuckerman’s movement and been an 
active co-worker in his various labors, and Mr. Charles F. 
Barnard, who, on the completion of his theological studies, 
had associated himself with Dr. Tuckerman as a visitor 
among the poor, were appointed by the Fraternity minis- 
ters at large, and, according to the forms of our churches, 
were regularly ordained and set apart to this work in the 
autumn of 1834. The little chapel in Friend Street had 
become altogether too small to accommodate the numerous 
families and individuals whom the ministry at large was 
bringing under its charge and gathering into the fold of 
Christ. Measures were therefore taken forthwith to secure 
the erection of two larger, more substantial, and more com- 
modious chapels: one to be in Pitts Street, and to be the 
central point of the ministry for the northern and western 
portion of the city, to which Mr. Gray was to devote him- 
self; the other in Warren Street, to serve the same purpose 
for the southern portion of the city, to which Mr. Barnard 
was to devote himself. Sums adequate to the erection of these 
two chapels were promptly subscribed, the personal friends 
of: Messrs. Gray and Barnard cofitributing largely thereto. 
The Pitts Street Chapel was completed and dedicated on 
November 13, 1836; the property being held in trust by 
the same persons, and in the same way, as the Friend Street 
Chapel, till the latter building was sold, and the funds accru- 
ing therefrom used in removing all encumbrances upon the 
Pitts Street Chapel, when the latter was conveyed to the 
Fraternity, which had then become a corporate institution. 
Before the completion of the Warren Street Chapel, or 
about that time, a difference of opinion arose between Rey. 
Mr. Barnard and the Fraternity as to the precise manner 
in which he should conduct his ministry. Mr. Barnard 
wished to devote himself exclusively to the children of the 
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poor, their moral improvement and religious nurture, and 
to have the chapel in Warren Street consecrated and used 
for public worship and various other services and instru- 
mentalities specially in behalf of children. The Fraternity 
did not.approve of such a division of labor, and feared that 
more evil than good might result from the separation of 
families, children from their parents, which would be conse- 
quent upon this plan. Dr. Tuckerman did not approve of 
it. The Fraternity thought that the ministry at large, as 
connected with the chapels, should be conducted in the same 
way as in our regular churches, — with services of public 
worship for families, adults and children in one congrega- 
tion, and the children not overlooked and neglected, but 
cared for and nurtured, as they had been from the com- 
mencement of Dr. Tuckerman’s nministry, by Sunday schools 
and Bible classes. As both parties stood firm in their opin- 
ion, no compromise could be effected; and as the Warren 
Street Chapel had been built by funds chiefly or very 
largely contributed by Mr. Barnard’s personal friends, and 
was still in their or his hands, not having been conveyed to 
the Fraternity, Mr. Barnard withdrew from the service of 
the Fraternity, and under other auspices, and with the use 
of the Warren Street Chapel, has carried out independently 
for more than twenty years his own ideas of a ministry at 
large for children, with a usefulness and success in which 
the Fraternity has always heartily rejoiced. 

The loss of the Warren Street Chapel, and the different 
character of Mr. Barnard’s mission from that contemplated 
and desired by the Fraternity, made necessary some new ar- 
rangements in order to extend over those sections the ministry 
at large, conducted under the auspices of the Fraternity, in the 
- same manner and upon the same principles as at the north- 
ern and western part of the city, The Rev. John T. Sargent, 
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who had for some time felt a deep interest in this work, and 
had often visited among the poor in connection with Dr. Tuck- 
erman, was elected by the Fraternity, in the place of Mr. 
Barnard, and had appointed to him as his field of labor the 
southern portion of the city. Measures were immediately 
taken also, and prosecuted with great diligence both by the 
executive committee and by Mr. Sargent, which resulted in 
the erection of the Suffolk Street Chapel, now called the 
Suffolk Chapel, in Shawmut Avenue, which was dedicated 
in January, 1840. Two considerations led to the selec- 
tion of this spot: first, the Fraternity availed themselves 
of a vote of the town, passed many years before, offering 
to convey a lot of land to the first religious society that 
should build a house of worship on the public lands at 
the South End,— and in answer to their petition, this par- 
ticular lot was assigned for the purpose by the city govern- 
ment; and secondly, at that time there was every prospect 
that that portion of the city, and particularly the immediate 
neighborhood of that chapel, would be occupied by a very 
different class of population from "that which has since and 
is now gathering there. The fine streets and open parks 
and squares were not then laid out, and the commodious 
and inviting residences that now mark that portion of the 
city had not then been erected. There were no clear indi- 
cations that they would be: on the contrary, there seemed 
‘ every probability that the neighborhood of this chapel, a 
sort of debatable ground between Roxbury, then growing 
very fast, and Boston, would be a suburb of both, -—a local- 
_ ity where many of the poor, driven out of the heart of each 
of these cities, would congregate. Time has shown that this 
was a mistake; and it must be confessed that the Suffolk 
Chapel is not, and for some years has not been, in a locality 
most favorable for the influences and operations of the min- 
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istry at large. Still there is now and always has been gath- 
ered within the walls of that chapel, and reached through 
the ministry connected with it, a large number of one por- 
tion of the general class for which the ministry at large 
was designed; namely, not the most degraded poor, the all 
but paupers and the certainly profligate, but those who, 
struggling amid the temptations, trials, and hardships, may, 
by influences of Christian sympathy and religious instruc- 
tion and an invigorating faith, be lifted up, and strengthened 
and preserved from becoming either paupers or profligates. 

About ten years have now passed since Dr. Tuckerman 
commenced his solitary visits among the poor, and opened 
that small upper room in Hanover Street for the evening 
gatherings of a few for prayer and conference and instruc- 
tion, and we find the ministry at large established upon a 
broad foundation. The interest and sympathy of our churches 
have gathered around it; a large body of laymen and clergy- 
men, wise, intelligent, and faithful men, delegates from these 
churches, are intrusted with the management of it; and 
through their influence additional ministers have been ap- 
pointed, and two large and commodious chapels erected, - 
opened, and consecrated, in behalf of the poor and for their 
benefit, to the free public worship of God and the administra- 
tion of Christian ordinances and all the instrumentalities of 
religious culture; and the question arises, Has this been ac- 
tion. and growth in the right direction? Was it wise in the — 
Fraternity to build these chapels, and to give to the ministry 
at large, the ministry to the poor, so much of the form and 
character of the ministry in our ordinary churches ? 

This question has often been asked and agitated. I do 
not propose to discuss it in all the minute details that enter 
into the argument. I only answer for myself, in the brief 
expression of my own opinion, and I say, Yes, — decidedly 
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and emphatically, Yes. It was wise to build these chapels ; 
it will be folly not to sustain them. The ministry at large 
would have been a failure ; it never could have been a per- 
manent institution, or produced the permanent results it 
has, had it not been for these chapels as central points of 
its influence. The peripatetic philosophers of antiquity left 
no great mark of themselves upon the world. <A peripa- 
tetic ministry, visiting from house to house, addressing soul 
after soul, with no common, central point of action, effort, 
and influence, would leave no great mark, would render 
little lasting service to the great cause of truth, of right- 
eousness, and of piety in the world. The pulpit is the 
throne, the ordinances are the instrumentalities, and the 
church, with its associations and influences, is the power, - 
of the Gospel ministry. If these are needed for any min- 
istry, they are needed for a ministry at large, a ministry to 
the poor, as much —ay, more than for any other. The 
question virtually reduces itself to asking whether the 
church, the ordinances, public social worship, are needed 
at all, either for the usefulness and efficiency of the ministry 
or the gdod of the people; and that can hardly be con- 
sidered an open question to which the experience of the 
whole Christian world, the instincts and sympathies of the 
universal Christian heart, can make but one answer. 

But it is said, we have our regular churches, as they 
are termed by way of distinction, where the great masses 
of the people worship; let the poor be gathered into them ; 
give them not a church, place them not in a church by 
themselves; let them be brought into our regular churches, 
and let it be the ultimate aim and result of the ministry at 
large to bring them in, and make them integral portions 
of the great common fold of Christ, in which high and 

low, rich and ‘poor, worship together. To this I answer: 
44* 
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First, the man who gathers must, in the first instance at 
least, instruct. The shepherd who has searched out and 
found the lost sheep wandering in the wilderness, faint, 
famishing, must have a fold of his own hard by, where he 
can place it in safety, and nurture and strengthen it. If, on 
finding it, he sends it off straightway, while it is yet weak 
and languishing, to another shepherd and a distant fold, 
there will be a want of harmony between the sheep and 
the shepherd. From inexperience, want of knowledge, and 
other causes, there may be some neglect on the part of the 
new shepherd. The sheep will be ill at ease, unsatisfied, 
unfed, it may be. Restless and unhappy, it will escape 
again to the wilderness, andb e lost. The minister at large 
to the poor must be the shepherd of his sheep; he must 
have his own fold, wherein they can be gathered; the sheep 
must hear and know his voice; and be fed, for a time at 
least, by the hand that has gathered them in. 

I answer, secondly, that, upon the very principle upon 
which what we call our regular churches are constituted and 
attended, — that of independent, voluntary choice, — the 
poor have a right to this choice also, —a claim*to be fur- 
nished as with a ministry, so with a church, in harmony with 
their conditions, feelings, wishes, where they can attend led 
by the same principle, accompanied by something of the 
same feeling of independence and a right to be there, 
which gathers a congregation within our regular churches. 
For this reason, there should be chapels for their. use and 
service. 

I answer, thirdly, that we need in our community the 
free church by the side of the free school. The State, 
through its constitution and laws, provides and supports the 
one; the churches, the various organized bodies of Christian 
believers, through their: voluntary and benevolent contribu- 
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“tions, must provide the other. Better, I had almost said, to 
be without the one, if not provided with the other; it is 
certainly dangerous to have the one and not the other; it is 
dangerous to develop the intellect without cultivating the 
heart, to sharpen reason without implanting and invigorat- 
ing faith. Our free schools, our noble system of public in- 
struction, strikes down to the very lowest strata of society. 
_Allour poor are educated. There is a niarvellous degree 
of intellectual, acumen, the result of popular education, 
among what we call the poorer classes of society among us. 
There is among these classes also a marvellous amount of 
thinking, reading, discussion upon the profoundest problems 
of human thought connected with religion and the moral 
government: of God. To sanctify this intellectual culture, 
to guard against the dangers that flow from it when un- 
sanctified, there must be the free church by the side of the 
free school, near at hand, open on Sundays for public social 
worship, open on week-day evenings, where, by able expo- 
sitions of truth, clear and rational instructions. in moral duty, 
and all the influences that awaken the religious affections 
and sympathies, there may be that culture of the heart, 
which is the best guide and defence to a cultivated intellect, 
and out of which are the issues of life. 

And I say lastly, that the ultimate effect, the issue at length 
reached, is to bring these persons where those who doubt about 
the expediency or wisdom or usefulness of the chapels for the 
ministry at large wish, namely, to bring them into the reg- 
ular churches; not instantly, not immediately, not for some 
years perhaps, but, ultimately, they or their children are 
found there in the regular churches, and they never would 
‘have been found there probably but for the chapels, — the 
preliminary educational, moral, and religious training and 
influence of the chapels. It is impossible to go into the 
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minute details, the multitude of family or individual histo- 
ries, that prove this beyond all question. If we could only 
turn inside out the brain, the memory of our ministers at 
large, and read all that is written there and known there 
of the history, the career, the upward course, the progress, 
of many of the multitudes who have come under the influ- 
ence of the chapels and this ministry, the thing would be 
clear at-once. “But take only the most general statistics, 
which, though not given as absolutely accurate, are substan- 
tially correct. Since Pitts Street Chapel was opened, there 
have been in all about twelve hundred families connected 
with it, worshipping at it, brought under the influences of its 
ministry. Since Rev. Mr. Winkley has been minister at 
that chapel, there have been in all six hundred families 
connected with the chapel. . The number connected with it 
at the present moment is three hundred; and of these there 
are only about forty families that were part of his original 
charge, connected with the.chapel when he entered upon his 
ministry there. What has become of these twelve hundred — 
families? they are not all dead, broken up, destroyed. 
What has become of these six hundred connected with it 
during the ten years of Mr. Winkley’s ministry, and of whom 
only forty were originally a portion of his “ charge”? What 
has become of them? where are they? Go to New York, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, — go to the prairies of 
Illinois, the farms of Iowa, the plains of Kansas, — go to 
New Orleans, Texas, California, — go even to some of the 
regular churches at the southern and northern sections of 
your city, and you will find your answer. In all these’ 
places, and scattered abroad over the city and over the 
land, anywhere, you will find innumerable respectable indi- 
viduals, prosperous, happy families, who date the regenerat- 
ing influences that rescued them from a wrong career, or 
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gave them strength to persevere in a right one,— date 
these influences from the chapels connected with the minis- 
try at large in Boston. They are now in the regular churches 
— in some instances, they are the very pillars and orna- 
ments of the regular churches — in the villages, towns, cit- 
ies, of their present residence. The ultimate issue, then, is 
what is desired,—the poor, the objects of the ministry at 
large, are brought in the most effectual way into the reg- 
ular churches. The more this matter is studied, the more 
readily will the usefulness and importance of the chapels be 
admitted. ste 
But further, if we return once more, for a moment, to the | 
history of this institution, we shall see that, while the Fra- 
ternity has regarded the chapels as necessary and useful, it 
has never given them an undue prominence and impor- 
tance, —it has never regarded them as its exclusive instru- 
mentalities, or overlooked the fact, that a ministry at large, 
a ministry to the poor, must rely more upon and make more 
use of visiting and personal intercourse and influence, than 
the ministry of one of our regular or ordinary churches. It 
has always had, with the exception of here and there a few 
months, more ministers than chapels, and been constantly 
seeking, as it had the means, to enlarge its usefulness by 
other instrumentalities. When the chapels were first estab- 
lished, the Fraternity had three ministers, — Dr. Tucker- 
man, Mr. F. T. Gray, and Mr. Sargent. Dr. Tuckerman 
was left free for such large action, intercourse, and influence 
over the poor by visiting, as when he first commenced the 
work. In 1836 and 1837, when the failure of Dr. Tucker- 
man’s health and strength made it necessary for him to sus- 
pend his labors for a season, the Rey. C. A. Bartol, then 
recently from the Divinity School at Cambridge, by the 
invitation of the Executive Committee of the Fraternity, 
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was associated with the Rey. Mr. Gray, that no interests 
to be promoted by this ministry might suffer, and no influ- 
ence to be exerted by it outside the chapels might be neg- 
lected. The records of the Fraternity, as well as its re- 
ports and other publications of that period, afford abundant 
evidence alike of Mr. Bartol’s usefulness and of the atten- 
tion of those intrusted with the management of this charity 
to modes of action and influence far removed from the reg- 
ular chapel services. When Mr. Bartol left this post, which 
he had filled with eminent ability and success, Rey. R. C. 
Waterston, then, studying for the ministry at Cambridge, 
was called to succeed him. For several years Mr. Water- 
ston was an associate and co-worker with Mr. Gray, devot- 
ing himself chiefly to efforts outside of the chapel, and but 
indirectly connected with its services. Subsequently, when 
Mr. Gray resigned the ministry at large to become pastor 
of Bulfinch Street Church, Mr. Waterston, on the inyita- 
tion of the executive committee, became his successor; and 
for a brief period the Fraternity had but two missionaries 
or ministers in its employ, Rev. Messrs. Waterston and 
Sargent, with the two chapels as the central points of 
their labors. This period, however, was brief, as we have 
said; and it was never overlooked or forgotten, that there 
were “fields ripe for the harvest” outside the chapels, and 
other modes of usefulness and effort which the Fraternity 
ought not to neglect. The Rev. Warren Burton was soon 
employed as an additional minister at large. “He had no 
connection with the chapels: his was exclusively a ministry 
at large, —a ministry from house to house, from street to 
street. His influence often brought additional worshippers 
to the chapels, as it did to the regular churches of various 
denominations in the city. Several objects were contem- 
plated in Mr. Burton’s mission. One of these objects, to 
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which for a season he paid special attention, was to become 
acquainted with the families or persons among the poor, and 
among those lifted somewhat above the condition that would 
be regarded as that of poverty, who were not connected with 
any religious society, nor brought under the influence of any 
administration of religion, learn to what denomination they 
considered themselves as belonging by an actual er inher- 
ited faith, and make them known to some neighboring pas- 
tor of that denomination, or, if they preferred, making them 
known to one of the chapel ministers, and bringing them 
into one of the chapel congregations. ; 

Indeed, so strong was the feeling that there was a great 
work to be done by the ministry at large outside of the 
chapels and independently of them, that at one time, shortly 
after the Rey. Dr. Bigelow became minister of Pitts Street 
Chapel, and the Rev. Mr. Cruft succeeded Mr. Sargent in 
the charge of Suffolk Street Chapel, the executive com- 
mittee — Mr. Burton being still engaged in their service — 
_ employed the late lamented.Rev. William Ware; and thus, 
for two or three years, had two ministers, men of experi- 
ence, wisdom, and zeal, whose sphere of action and effort 
was altogether apart from the chapels. Subsequently, when 
the Rev. Mr. Winkley entered this ministry, and assumed, 
some ten years ago, the charge of Pitts Street Chapel, the 
Rey. Dr. Bigelow became exclusively and emphatically a 
minister at large, and has since that time devoted himself 
with singular fidelity and usefulness to Christian services 
among the poor, through modes of effort and influence hay- 
ing no connection with the chapels. At this moment also, 
and for some time past, the Fraternity has had in its employ 
a fourth minister, — the Rev. Mr. Scandlin,— who holds 
Sunday services in a small hall in Hanover Street, but 
whose chief work lies in visiting from house to house, and 
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_ in those quickening influences which he may exert over the 

poor by personal intercourse, and friendly advice, instruc- 
tion, and exhortation. In addition to these modes ofpera- 
tion through missionaries invested with the clerical office, 
and discharging in various ways clerical functions, the Fra- 
ternity has called the agency and influence of the gentler 
sex to aid in the accomplishment of its large and benevolent 
objects. Seven years ago, the executive committee ap- 
pointed Mrs. Amelia Bigelow, wife of the Rev. Dr. Bige- 
‘low, to be a female missionary, leaving it very much to her 
own wisdom and judgment to select and determine her 
modes of action and effort. The various modes she has 
adopted, and is pursuing, are set forth in her communica- 
tion to the executive committee, published in their last an- 
nual report. Let any one read that communication, and he 
will find abundant evidence alike of the extraordinary wis- 
dom, tact, energy, and devotedness which Mrs. Bigelow has 
brought to the work, and of the immeasurable good she is 
effecting in her department of this noble charity. In addi- 
tion to Mrs. Bigelow, the Fraternity has now in its employ 
two other female missionaries, Mrs. Barry and -Miss Mer- 
-rill, whose usefulness and efficiency are with justice highly 
appreciated by those who have made themselves acquainted 
with their labors. 

I have enumerated succinctly these various operations of | 
the Fraternity, because many persons seem still to suppose 
that the whole of the ministry at large, as upheld and con- 
ducted by the united action and effort of our churches, is all 
concentrated in the chapels; and if they happen to Visit 
them, and find things there different from their expectations, 
or not in harmony with their judgments, they sometimes 
come to the poor conclusion, that the ministry at large is a 
mistake and a failure, that it has not been wisely and well 
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conducted. But the chapels are only a part —a very im- 
portant, useful, and essential part, but still only a part — of 
this ministry. The Fraternity has established, and it now 
upholds and supports, these chapels, and therein has acted, 
and continues to act, wisely. To abandon them, to discon- 
tinue the services connected with them and the influences 
that flow from them, would be to strike off the right arm of 
this ministry, to stop the flow of one of its great fountains of 
usefulness. But the Fraternity has never neglected, and 
does not now neglect, other modes of action and influence. 
It has ever sought, and it still seeks, by various instrumen- 
talities, and in all the ways that a Christian wisdom and 
love may suggest and its means allow, to benefit and bless, 
to instruct, elevate, sanctify, and save, for time and for 
eternity, the poor, the ignorant, the sinful, the otherwise 
neglected and exposed portion of the population of this 
growing city. 

- An outline sketch of the origin, progress, aba present 
condition of the Fraternity, and of the ministry at large 
under its charge, has now been laid before you; and in view 
of this history it can scarcely be necessary to urge its claims 
to your continued sympathy and support. Every reflecting 
person must admit this to be one of the noblest Christian 
charities of our city and of our age. It should hold a per- 
manent place in our affections and sympathies, because the 
evils which it aims to meet are to a certain extent perma- 
nent in the nature of man and the constitution of human 
society, while the good it accomplishes is great beyond calcu- 
lation, and enduring as eternity. “The poor ye have always 
with you,” is not simply the declaration of Christ ; it is the 
teaching of all history, the testimony of all experience. 
Wherever man has been or is now found on earth, through 
all the various degrees of culture, from the lowest form of 
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savage life up to the highest point to which civilization has 
ever been carried, — under all forms of government and 
social organization, — everywhere we find the poor, every- 
where does poverty mingle more or less as an element of 
the social life of man. 

Now the prevalence of such a universal and enduring 
fact cannot be explained by an accidental or temporary 
cause. Changes of commerce, failure of employments, laws 
or customs affecting the relations of labor, wages, and capital, 
or regulating the tenure of property, civil institutions, the 
form or policy or legislation of governments, — these, while 
they may modify, cannot originate this great fact. They 
may touch it slightly for good or evil. They may do some- 
thing to increase or diminish it here and there, at some 
times, in some places, but they do not of themselves cre- 
ate or perpetuate it. They are not its great underlying 
causes. These causes are primarily in the human heart, 
in the weakness and infirmity of human nature, in the dif- 
ferent degrees of strength and weakness, power and passion, 
which come to different souls. Jynorance is one great cause 
of poverty. There are multitudes to whom the smitten rock 
of knowledge has never poured forth its treasures. They 
have never been taught how to work, and they have not 
that native, inherent energy by which they can teach them- 
selves. Jmbecility is another prolific source of poverty. 
Some persons have an instinctive talent for business, a 
mighty faculty of getting along and getting ahead in the 
world.. Everything they touch prospers, because in some 
way they know how to make it prosper. Others, and mul- 
titudes of others, have not this faculty. They had good 
early advantages, it may be, but energy, or tact, or pru- 
dence, or judgment was wanting ; that power, or combina- 
tion of powers, — call it what you will,—by which men 
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get along and get ahead in the strife of life, was not given 
to them, and therefore they fall behind in this strife, and be- 
come more or less dependent upon the strength and energy 
ef others. Jndolence, with the improvidence that accompa- 
nies indolence, is another cause of poverty. Man is made 
up of opposing qualities. His nature is a chaos of conflict- 
ing emotions, passions, principles, which must be disciplined 
into a moral world of order, beauty, and fruitfulness. It is 
endowed with a spirit of enterprise and a love of effort; but 
opposed to this is a love ef ease and indulgence. The 
higher principle ought to govern, and lead man on through 
action and effort to a constantly improving condition. In 
many this principle dees govern, and not only govern, but ty- 
rannize so that they wear out life in earnest, exciting, har- 
rowing toil. But in multitudes the lower principle prevails. 
They cannot work, and werk hard. Indolence becomes a 
habit. They make less and less exertion; they become 
more and more improvident, because more and more indo- 
lent.. The last and lowest virtue that poverty sometimes 
leaves in the soul, pride, yields at last to indolence, and 
they had rather beg than work; seek a precarious sub- 
sistence from charity, rather than put forth their energies 
in resolute, habitual activity. 

Then come the baser passions, and the vices these pas- 
sions beget; and prominent among them, as a cause of pov- 
erty, is the great vice of intemperance. The extent to 
which intemperance is the proximate cause of poverty, is 
too manifest to need to be unfolded. But the source of in- 
temperance, the hiding-place of this great power of sin, is 
in the heart, not in the outward occasion or opportunity ; 
and although wise laws, stringent pledges, wholesome cus- 
toms, may do something to check intemperance, yet all ex- 
perience proves, that unless you touch the heart, invigorate 
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the conscience, plant a new power in the soul, make it 
strong in the Lord through.faith, all your laws are but 
withs of tow, all your pledges but a spider’s web. “Out of 
the heart are the issues of life,’ and the issues of death 
also. The chief causes of poverty and of the evils that flow 
from it are moral and spiritual. They are in the heart of 
man. The great means of check and prevention are moral 
and spiritual also. They are to be found in the application 
to that heart of the regenerating power of Christian truth. 
The ministry at large, the Fraternity of Churches, plants it- 
self upon this great principle, and in all the ways that Chris- 
tian love may suggest and Christian wisdom approve, seeks to 
bring the comforts and consolations of religion, the regener- 
ating, quickening energy of the Gospel, to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the poor. In no other way can they be bene- 
fited and blessed, made strong for all the duty and trial of 
earth, made meek for all the glory and happiness of heaven. 
A charity so noble, so Christian in its means and aims, 
should never fail of our hearty sympathy, our cordial and 
unstinted support. 
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THE DEMANDS OF INFIDELITY SATISFIED 
BY CHRISTIANITY. 


[This is the subject of an Address to the Society of Inquiry in the 
Theological Seminary in Andover, delivered last July, by Samuel 
Harris, D.D., Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary, and printed 
as an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April of this year. We have 
been impressed with the justice and force of many of its remarks, and 
feel that they wrest from the hands of Infidelity some of its most 
effective weapons. The generous and manly tone of discussion and 
the breadth of view it displays cannot be unnoticed by the reader. 
The proprietor of the Bibliotheca Sacra has kindly given us permis- 
sion to reprint portions of the article in our Journal. Our allusion to 
this review gives us an opportunity to commend again a work which 
is remarkable for its candor and ability, and for the important service 
it is rendering to the interests of sacred literature. — Ep. Jour.] 


. CHRISTIANITY is to be vindicated, not by claiming that 
it teaches the contrary of all that man ever desired or 
thought, but by showing that it meets the wants of the spir- 
itual nature uttered in all religions, and reveals the realities 
which they have dimly shadowed; that whatever of good 
the Greek philosophy taught, whatever of beauty the Greek 
mythology embodied, whatever of sublimity the Eastern 
mysticism dreamed, is taken up in Christianity and set forth 
in its reality, and in its harmony with God’s actual work of 
redemption; that thus not Ethiopia only, but all nations, 
have stretched forth their hands unto God; that thus Christ 
has been, as the Scriptures declare, “the Desire of all na- 
tions,” and “in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” 

These views of the relation of Christianity to heathenism 
have of late been gaining the assent of Christian scholars. 
45 * 
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It is not yet clearly understood — to some minds the asser- 
tion may seem both startling and untenable — that Christian- 
ity sustains the same relation to infidelity itself; that it is 
to triumph over this its most formidable foe, not merely by 
disproving its arguments, but also by satisfying the wants 
which it unconsciously utters, and by realizing the ideas 
which it is blindly groping to grasp. It is easy to say that 
infidelity is the result of human depravity. But if this is 
true, it is a proposition too general to be of service in our 
endeavors to remove the evil. We must know more spe- 
cifically in what principles of the mind, in what laws of 
thought and feeling, it roots itself in the soul, and from what 
it draws the nutriment of its vigorous growth. In itself, it is 
a mere negation. As such, it can have power only as it 
allies itself with the devilish in man to deny and resist 
Christianity because it is divine. But this negative char- 
acter, even when energized by its alliance with depravity, is 
insufficient to account for the prevalence and power of infi- 
delity both in the schools and the shops. There are real 
and universal wants of the soul which it aims to meet, and 
true ideas which it aims to express. By pressing into its 
service these real wants and true ideas, it acquires a positive 
character not intrinsically its own. It rejects Christianity, 
on the supposition that it is inadequate to meet these wants 
and to realize these ideas. 

But whatever strength infidelity gains in this way, it 
draws from misapprehension of the actual comprehensive- 
ness of the Christian system; misapprehensions legitimate- 
ly arising, it may be, from an inadequate appreciation and 
presentation of Christianity on the part of its believers. The 
religion of Christ comprehends the true satisfaction of every 
legitimate want of the human soul. It is capable of satisfy- 
ing the one great class of minds, which, speculative, like the 
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Greek, seek in Christianity wisdom ; it is equally capable of 
satisfying the other great class of minds, which, practical, 
like the Jew, seek in Christianity signs. To the former, it 
presents the true rationalism, it solves their profoundest prob- 
lems, harmonizes their chaotic systems, and carries reason 
into fields of thought vaster than reason ever discovered. 
To the latter, it presents itself the true wonder-worker, 
proving its divine power by perpetually performing divine 
works. 

We can cope with infidelity successfully only as we can 
reveal Christianity in its true comprehensiveness, both as a 
system of truth and a power of life; only as we can make 
the thinker see that it meets all the legitimate demands of 
his reason; only as we can make the worker see that it 
furnishes both the light and the power to realize all that he 
legitimately demands for his work. So only can we silence 
the pretensions of infidelity to possess a positive character of 
its own, prove that it has no right to exist, from the neces- 
sity of filling up what is lacking in Christianity, and drive 
it back, as a bare negation, to depravity and Satan as its 
only allies. 

This is the subject which I have chosen: The capacity 
of Christianity to satisfy all the legitimate wants, and to 
realize all the true ideas of the human mind, of which mod- 
ern infidelity is more or less consciously the exponent. 

I. The first source of modern infidelity is the demand 
of the human mind for an established law, order, or course 
of nature in all things. It is the demand that whatever 
claims to be religion be a development and not an inter- 
ruption of this order or course of things ; not above it, nor 
parallel to it, but a part of it, evolved out of it, one with it, 
subject to its law and expressing its unity. 

‘This is the source of the infidelity of modern science. 
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Christianity is rejected, because it is falsely supposed to be 
incapable of satisfying this demand; because its miracles 
are regarded as merely supernatural, its law merely a posi- 
tive and arbitrary enactment, its redemption a forcible inter- 
vention of a Deus e machina, and its final consummation the 
destruction, and not a new development, of the universal 
order of things. 

This demand is legitimate. However browbeaten as the 
pride of intellect, it can be silenced only by being satisfied. 
The capability of Christianity to satisfy this demand I am 
now to show. 


‘ 


The error of Naturalism lies in taking the course of na- 
ture as the only course or order of events in the develop- 
ment of universal being, and the law of nature as the one 
all-comprehending law. Therefore it strives to find a place 
for Christianity in the course and law of nature; and failing, 
rejects it as having no right to be. But this is an attempt 
to incorporate the whole into one of its own parts. The 
truth is, that the course of nature is but one course or order 
of the Divine manifestation ; the natural is but one part of 
that universal Divine action which, when exerted beyond 
the course of nature, we call supernatural, and which at 
once encompasses and permeates the natural, as the ocean 
encompasses and permeates its own currents. Thus Chris- © 
tianity is not to be taken up into the course of nature, but 
the course of nature itself is to be taken up into that uni- 
versal course of the Divine procedure which Christianity 
reveals. Msracles and direct interpositions of God’s Spirit, 
though they transcend the course of nature, are only the 
penetration of it by a broader law, in which itself is compre- 
hended. The course of nature is, as I just now intimated, 
like a current in the ocean. It has its own limits, course, 
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and law ; but is also subject to the law of the ocean in which 
it. moyes, and a part of which it is; it heaves with the 
ocean’s billows; the swell of distant storms, unseen in all 
the course of the current, sweeps across it, and the ocean- 
tides, raised by heayenly attraction, exhibit its phenomena, 
inexplicable to one who knows only the course of the cur- 
rent, but themselyes the natural course of the ocean in 
which it moves. So the course of nature, which science 
reveals, is but a current in the ocean of God’s universal 
action; if miracles sweep across it, and tides of heavenly 
influence swell within it, though transcending its law and 
unaccountable to one who looks only at its course, yet are 
they but the result of a broader law and the course of an 
all-comprehending action, sweeping across the stream of 
time, and to higher intelligences manifesting, and not inter- 
rupting, the law which is the harmony of the universe. 

Therefore, while science reveals the course of nature, 
Christianity reveals the acts of God and the law of his 
action in that unseen infinitude in which, as in an ocean, 
the course of nature winds its way; it shows how these 
divine acts from the unseen sweep through the course of 
nature, and reveals what are its position in, and its relations 
to, God’s universal manifestation of himself in action.* 


* It is remarkable that, however incredible the Scriptural miracles 
would seem in any other book, we are never conscious of surprise, 
never regard them as incredible, incongruous, or unexpected, when we 
read of them inthe Bible. The central thought that this is the record 
of God’s feelings and acts in saving men is’so vast, the truths opened to 
us are so stupendous, the scenes disclosed so sublime, every step in the 
progressing story is so manifestly the step of the Almighty, that these 
great miracles harmonize with the grandeur of the whole revelation ; 
they seem to us no more surprising or incredible than the rainbow 
with which God adorns the retiring storm, or the stars with which he 


nightly gems the sky. 
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As Christianity reveals the comprehensiveness of the law 
or course of things, so also it recognizes those elements es- 
sential to the very idea of a plan, efficient and final causes. 
Physical science, discarding these, is incapable of grasping 
the idea of a universal plan. It discloses only a causeless 
and aimless succession of phenomena, connected only by 
juxtaposition and uniformity of sequence. So far as it 
teaches us, the earth, rolled aimless and unguided through 
space, is but as a wreck, helpless on the heaving ocean, to 
whose sides its wretched inhabitants cling for a season in 
dismal expectation, and over which the surging days break 
unceasing, like blind billows, each sweeping off its thousands, 
to sink for ever in the fathomless abyss. Philosophy, seek- 
ing the cause and purpose of things, grasps the idea of a 
plan, but is incapable of disclosing what the plan is. Chris- 
tianity recognizes all the elements of a universal system ; it 
reveals its source in the personal God, the deepest law of 
its administration or evolution in the divine love, and its 
final purpose in God’s glory, or the ever-developing expres- 
sion of what God is. 

Infidelity objects that it is inconsistent with what science 
teaches of the vastness of the universe, and the fixedness of 
its laws, that a single individual, so insignificant as a man, 
should be so prominent in the thoughts and action of God 
as Christianity represents; or even that the earth itself 
should have been the theatre of transactions so stupendous. 
But since the energies of the Godhead move him to-express 
himself in action, every act, however minute, can be nothing 
less than an expression of God, and must therefore bear the 
impress of his infinitude. When God acts, he must act as 
God; and therefore the action must reveal the grandeur of 
God. The mystery encompassing even a blade of grass, or 
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a grain of sand, is the finger-print left on it by the infinite 
hand that made it. To ripen a grain of wheat, he employs 
the grandest agencies of omnipotence ; the sun is laid under 
contribution for light, the ocean for moisture, the earth and 
the air for food; electricity is compelled to lay aside its 
thunders, and minister to its growth ; the power of attraction 
which binds the universe together, must toil in its little ves- 
sels to draw up its juices ; chemical affinities elaborate its 
nutriment ; the mysterious principle of life presides within 
the stalk, over the toil of these tremendous agencies; and 
thus concentring the powers of the universe in its service, 
God perfects the grain of wheat, and yet, in all this. vast 
preparation and agency to effect a special and minute result, 
he interrupts no law of nature, turns aside no universal 
power from fulfilling its constant and universal ends, but 
only carries out in the special work the universal law. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that still wider are the range 
and grander the power of those divine energies, which bring 
_ into being, and advance to maturity, the mustard-seed of 
grace within the soul. God’s eternal love is concerned with 
that soul’s regeneration ; the Son of God became man, and 
died for it; the divine Spirit has changed it, and dwells in 
it ; divine revelation guides it ; eternity furnishes it motives ; 
the ministry of angels is given it; the action and attributes 
of God centre on it, as if its salvation were the one work of 
God’s omnipotence, and the one end of his counsels; and 
_ yet it all is no interruption of the great plan which embraces 
all worlds and their destiny, and evolves itself evermore in 
the steady course of nature and the equally uniform and 
more comprehensive course of grace. 

It is not only in storms that the ocean reveals its strength ; 
but in the calmest day its gentlest swell moves in upon the 
- beach with a majesty which could only have been acquired by 
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traversing the ocean’s breadth, and concentrating in itself 
the ocean’s power. So every act of God is majestic with 
the love and power of the Godhead; whether creating a 
world or redeeming it, raising or prostrating kingdoms, or 
bringing in mighty reformations, or giving gracious consola- 
tion to the afflicted, or drawing a child to himself, or listen- 
ing to the sighs of the penitent, it is all the acting of godlike 
majesty and love, which has swept across the ocean of God’s 
eternal counsel, and gathered into its gentlest movement 
the eternal power and love of God. And thus each individ- 
ual act, like the universal plan in its wholeness, expresses 
the power which is the eternal source of all, and the love 
which is the eternal and constantly evolving law of all, and 
looks forward to, and advances, the glory of God in the com- 
plete and eternal expression of himself, which is the great 
end of all. The greatness of God’s works on this earth, and 
in individuals, is therefore no argument against Christianity, 
but an argument for it. It shows the absolute unity and 
completeness of this plan, that, while God cannot express 
himself fully short of eternity, yet every act of God is an 
expression of God; that there shines in it the fulness of 
the divine; and each divine act in the advancement of his 
plan is itself a germ of the whole plan, and reveals micro- 
scopically the divine source, the divine law, and the divine 
end of the whole plan. 

Thus Christianity satisfies every demand of the mind for 
system and unity. To do this is the boast of science; but 
in contrast with Christianity, science is, on this very point, 
feeble and impoverished; incapable of presenting the ele- 
ments of a real plan, and bewildering its votaries in the in- 
numerable details which acquire importance only as they are 
associated with the uses of man, and illustrate the plans of 
God. 
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_-Al. Infidelity bases itself on the want of a religion for man, 
fitting him for this life and this world. It demands a religion 
adapted to develop every human capacity and susceptibility, 
and to fit its subject, not to be winged, and crowned, and 
clothed in white, and to shine. and sing for ever, in a sphere 
entirely future and unseen, but to be a man, presenting, in 
the veritable duties and toils of actual life, all that is genial, 
beautiful, and strong, in human nature. Says a German in- 
fidel: “The soul’s immortality can have no object in man, 
nor in his life. It merely holds up the church and religion ; 
and as an honest investigation of nature brings, out its un- 
tenableness, we may hope soon to see the fall of the whole 
', structure which has been reared on this hollow foundation.” 
So infidelity tests every doctrine by its fitness to man and 
to his life. Hence it claims to be the special champion of hu- 
man nature and human development; it has much to say of 
hero-worship ; it arrogates to itself the name of “ the religion 
of humanity.” It rejects Christianity on the misrepresenta- 
tion, that it substitutes faith for virtue, that it proposes as 
~ its end, not human perfection, but deliverance from misery ; 
that it is ghostly, and not human ; that, in zeal to fit mien for 
death and eternity, it forgets to fit them for life and time ; in its 
zeal to make men divine, it forgets to make them human; and 
in striving to make them angels, fails to make them men. 
These are legitimate demands, which Christianity must 
satisfy ; but they must be satisfied on the principle of Chris- 
tianity, not on the principle of infidelity. 

Christianity is a system of redemption and faith ; infidelity 
is a-system of human sufficiency and virtue. Christianity 
- meets man as a sinner ruined; it presents to-him God the 

Redeemer of sinners, made known as such in all the acts of 

_ redemption, in which God has expressed his own disposition 

towards sinners, and the inmost law of his Godhead respect- 
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ing them; and it demands faith in God the Redeemer as 
the foundation of all human virtue, development, and salva- 
tion: Infidelity meets man as imperfect, but sufficient, of 
himself, to his own complete development. Christianity 
must~maintain its position as a system of redemption and 
faith, or it ceases to be essentially distinguished from infi- 
delity itself. On this position it is sufficient, and it alone is 
sufficient, to a perfect human development. 

This is precisely the point on which the conflict against 
Christianity centres. No religious or moral system ever 
lost favor with men on account of the strictness of its moral 
‘requirements. Stoicism found favor, with its loftydemands; . 
Pharisaism, with its wearisome minutie of service; Ascet- 
icism, with its severity of selfmortification. Christianity is 
not prejudiced by its severe requirements of virtue and 
self-denial. Infidelity, while rejecting the essence of the 
Christian system, extols it as the purest and most advanced 
yet realized in the progress.of man. Any system, however 
severe, finds favor so long as it is a system of self-sufficiency, 
and permits man to regard himself as the source, the law, 
and the end of his own endeavors. . Christianity is opposed 
because it isa system of redemption and of faith; because 
it casts men upon God, demands that they look to him as 
the source, the law, and the end of all their endeavors, and 
requires that as men,.and much more as sinners, they trust 
him as the first condition of all development. 

And precisely this is the distinguishing characteristic of 
infidelity. It is the gospel of human sufficiency and virtue. 
Every system, even if it calls itself Christian, and proposes _ 
to receive the Bible as in some sense God’s word, — every — 
system is essentially infidel which founds itself on man’s suf- 
ficiency for himself, unfolds itself only as a system of moral- 
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ity, and repudiates the redemption, which man needs as a 
sinner, the faith which is the recognition of his dependence 
as a creature, and the personal fellowship with God which 
these doctrines imply. Every such system legitimately 
tends to the rejection of a supernatural revelation, for which 
it recognizes no necessity, and ultimately to Atheism, the 
final development of the self-sufficiency of man. There are 
but two systems on this point, the Christian system of re- 
demption and faith, and the infidel system of human suffi- 
ciency and morality. Whoever, for the sake of a religion 
more perfectly human, abandons faith in the Redeemer, as 
the first element of development, abandons Christianity it- 
self, and seeks a development of man abnormal, and there- 
fore fatal. Every such system necessarily gravitates to- 
wards naturalism. 

Christianity, therefore, is adequate to be the religion of 
humanity, because it is founded on the recognition, both of 
man’s actual state as a sinner, and his normal state as a 
_ creature ; because it bases his development on that trust in 
God, and communion with him, in which is found, even in 
his normal state, the primal element and germ of all spiritual 
life and growth, and of all human excellence. Thus it opens 
his soul to the quickening of a divine power, invigorates his 
virtue by the loftiest motives, and ennobles the pettiest acts 
of life by the consciousness of communion with God, and of 
service rendered to him. ‘ 

It may be, that the human side of Christianity has not 
been appreciated. Coming to a world absorbed in its world- 
liness, and more insensible to God than the ox and the ass 
are to their owners, the endeavor of Christians has been to 
awaken men to think of God, and to feel their spiritual ne- 
cessities; to this end, it has poured on the human mind all 

the most exciting motives that eternity affords. In its 
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struggle, too often ineffectual, to awaken the spiritual sensi- 
bility, it may too little have urged on its own disciples the 


beauty of a complete human perfection. But this perfection \ 


it proposes as its end, and is adequate to secure. This it 
must.do in vindication of itself. It must consecrate the 
shop, not less than the church; the parlor and kitchen, not 
less than the closet. It must teach men to recognize God’s 
presence, to feel the restraining of his authority, and the 
cheering of his love in all human affairs. It must ennoble 
every act by consecrating it to God. It must unfold mag- 
nanimity, generosity, gentleness, courage, integrity, hon- 


or, and all the beauty of Christian charity. As the sun’s . 


power is not demonstrated far from the earth in the cold of 
the upper air, but by its reflection from the earth and the 
objects that diversify its surface ; just so Christianity is chill 
and dark when separated from the practical concerns of hu- 
manity, and proves its power to warm and vivify all, only as 
its light and warmth are reflected from the affairs of daily life. 


And because Christianity secures the vital germ of all, 


human growth, it has come to pass that, however imperfect 
its presentation has been, it has realized the nearest approach 
to human perfection. While in secular history, heroes who 
have sacrificed fortune and life for principle, or for the good 
of others, are few; such heroism fills whole ages of the his- 
tory of Christianity, and its heroes, both men, women, and 
children, are numerous, and bright as the stars of evening. 
And unnoticed, in every Christian hamlet may be found ex- 
emplars of Christian virtue, whose beauty makes them the 
ornaments of their humble sphere in this life, as it will fit 


them to be paisa the Lord’s jewels in the life that is to 
come.* 


* No Christian people have been mepronched with failing to exhibit 
the human side of religion more than the Puritans of New England. - 
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_ JIL As Christianity must prove itself adequate to the de- 

velopment of the individual man, so it is rightfully demanded 
that it prove itself adequate to secure the true progress and 
healthy development of society. Modern infidelity largely 
arises from the mistake that Christianity is inadequate, and 
even hostile, to this. Of popular infidelity, of infidelity out 
of the schools, this is probably, at the present moment,’ the 
most prolific source. 


The homely lines addressed from prison to his children by John Rog- 
ers, just before his martyrdom, ought to refute this: — 


“Give honor to your mother dear ; 
Remember well her pain; 
And recompense her in her age 
With the like love again. 


“Be always ready for her help, 
And let her not decay ; 
Remember well your father all, 
Who would have been your stay. 
“Tmpart your portion to the poor 
In money and in meat; 
And send the feeble, fainting soul 
Of that which you do eat. 


“Defraud not him that hired is 
Your labor to sustain, 
But pay him still without delay 
His wages for his pains. 
“ And as ye would that other men 
Towards you should proceed, 
Do you the same to them again, 
When they do stand in need.” 


The religion which led its martyrs to occupy their last hours in re- 
cording their dying advice in these and similar lines, and which led to 
their insertion in the New England Primer for the instruction of child- 
hood, could not have been essentially defective either in its estimate or 
its requirement of virtue in human relations. 

i 46 * 
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But Christianity is the religion of human progress; right- 
ly understood, it leaves no pretext_on this ground for the 
existence of unbelief. 

Man may be considered either as an individual, or as a 
part_of an organization. These two poles have determined 
the two great currents of human thought. Both views are 
right; but held each exclusive of the other, or withetheir 
mutual relation inverted, they have been the source of per- 
petual error. The one, merging the individual in the race, 
has produced a theology destructive of human accounta- 
bility and freedom, and even of personality ; it has opened 
the way for reducing all the history of man and of the 
natural creation to a blind development by law; it has 
given us a church, through which all blessings descend from 
God by virtue of its organization ; through which rules one 
all-pervading spiritual despotism, and by which, and for 
which, every member, like the limb of a body, exists. It 
gives despotism in the state, and a social condition stag- 
nant and corrupting. The other, carried out with equal ex- 


clusiveness, gives us a theology in which dependence on 


God is depreciated, and not only the personality and indi- 
viduality, but the sufficiency of man is taught; in which 
morality is substituted for piety, ethics for theology, and abili- 
ty for redemption ; and which, through its exaggeration of 
individual personality and sufficiency, prepares the way for 
the rejection of revelation as needless to the all-competency 
of man, and in a cold rationalism, having completed the cir- 
cuit, meets and coincides with scepticism which had come 
round to the same extreme in the opposite direction. It gives 
us Munzerism in the church, or at best, a church not distin- 
guished from a school or a voluntary association ; it gives 


us Jacobinism in the state; and in society violent conyul- 


sions and revolutions, instead-of a healthy progress. 
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~ But both views must be accepted, if we are to escape error. 

The one, which recognizes the individuality of man, is the © 
principle of reform ; the other, which recognizes him as part 
of an organization, is the principle of conservatism; the one 
is the element of progress, the other of stability; the one 
carries society forward and develops its resources, the other 
binds it, through all its agitations, in unity, order, and law. 
" Without the former, progress is impossible, and society stands, 
like Niobe, desolate in stony immobility ; without the latter, 
reform is destructive, like the daughters of Pelias, easily tear- 
ing society in pieces, but incapable of restoring it to the 
unity of an organic life. 

But as, in the order of nature, man is an individual before 
he is a species, the recognition of man’s individuality takes 
precedence of the recognition of his organic relations, The 
former is primary in its influence, the latter secondary; the 
former must create before the latter can organize. This or- 
der must be recognized, alike in every practical effort and 
every speculative theory pertaining to human advancement. 
It is not the life of the organization that determines the life 
of the individual; but it is the life of individuals which flows 
into, determines, and in fact constitutes, the life of the 


organization. 


. . . s . 


These doctrines, applied to the various necessities of hu- 
man life, are the elements of liberty and human progress. 
They give us, in the sphere of intellect, free inquiry and the 
right of private judgment, and the right of every man to read 
God’s word; in morals, the supremacy of conscience ; in so- 
ciety, the obligation to universal philanthropy and the duty 
of striving to elevate the most degraded ; and in politics, the 
equal and inalienable rights of man. They strike at the root 
of all oppression, and necessitate the inspired command, 
“ Honor all men.” . 7 
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Accordingly, a year after the crucifixion had not expired, © 


before rulers were amazed by hearing, from prisoners ar- 
raigned before their most august courts, the announcement 
of that fundamental doctrine of all liberty and Christian man- 
liness;-that allegiance to God takes precedence of allegiance 
to man; that the individual has a right of appeal to God, 
which no government can supersede; and an obligation to 
obey God, which no human law can annihilate. And it is 
an interesting fact, that an argument much urged in the early 
ages, by heathen writers against Christianity, was, that its 
principles annihilated the privileges of kings and nobles, and 
gave to the ignoble and servile classes equal consideration 
with the great. And so vital is this sentiment in the Chris- 
tian doctrine and life, that even the corruptions of Christian- 
ity could scarcely eradicate it. If the priesthood became a 
hierarchy, yet, for centuries, access to that powerful order 
was open to all classes, not excepting slaves. If kings and 
nobles superstitiously made pilgrimages to kiss the mouldy 
bones of saints, they kissed, it may be, the bones of a laborer 
or a servant. 

But, after the lapse of ages, the Romish Church was fully 
developed. Its genius, like that of the old Roman Empire, 
which- it succeeded, was the genius of organization; its whole 
development was a steady process of sinking the individual 
in the organization; and when it stood forth, in its full-grown 
monstrosity, it was only the full embodiment of the error, 
that the life of the individual flows from and is determined 
by the organization of which he is a part; that organic influ- 
ences control and absorb individual agency. Hence the ac- 
tion of the individual was superseded by the action of the 
Church. He was made a Christian by her gift of baptism 
and the eucharist ; the prayers and sacrifices that he needed 
were offered, in his behalf, by her; he was admitted to no 
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- communion with God, except through her intercession; his 
will, his conscience, his opinions, were in her keeping; his 
_ whole life came to him out of the Church; and thus through 
all Christendom, at last, was heard naught but the dismal 
roll of a spiritual machinery grinding, evermore, all individ- 
ual life into one homogeneous pulp. 

Protestantism was the reassertion of the old Christian doc- 
trine of the personality, the worth, thé responsibility, and the 
rights of the individual. It was the reassertion of the prin- 
ciple that the true method of speculative theologizing and of 
practical endeavor begins with the recognition of man’s indi- 
viduality, and assigns a secondary, though not unimportant, 
position to his organic relations. This is the fundamental 
idea of Protestantism, which, however it may have failed of 
distinct enunciation, gives unity to the diversified manifesta- 
tions of Protestantism, and makes it, wherever it appears, 
the religion of human progress. The very act of breaking 
away from the ancient Church was an assertion of this prin- 
ciple. The very doctrines of the Reformation were instinct 
with it. Luther asserted it in the doctrine of justification 
by faith, annihilating the very idea of salvation through the 
Church, and bringing every man face to face with God, to 
be saved by his own personal faith, through his own per- 
sonal regeneration by the Spirit. Calvin brought it out 
more fully, by the clearer assertion of the supremacy of the 
Scriptures above all tradition, of the right of private judg- 
ment, and of the doctrine of the Christian’s eternal and per- 
sonal election. The Puritans still further unfolded the prin- 
ciple, bringing out in sharper lines the distinction between 
the renewed and the unrenewed, and giving more distinct- 
ness to the individualism of all human transactions with God. 
The interest of the Puritans in the Old Testament; their 
habit of applying to themselves its descriptions of God’s spe- 
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cial care of the Israelites, and his special commissions to 
them; their habit of considering themselves appointed by 
God to do the work in which they were engaged; their habit 
of finding special providential interpositions,—are all the 
legitimate, though it may be the unintelligent, expression of 
the great idea of each individual’s relation to God, and God’s 
personal dealings with each individual. With them, Prot- 
estantism found, in the’ memorable words of John Robinson,* 


ae ae ee 


* “Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one another, and 
whether I may ever live to see your faces any more, the God of heaven 
only knows ; but whether the Lord has appointed that or no, I charge 
you before God and his blessed angels, that you follow me no farther 
than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Tf God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of his, be 

“as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my min- 


istry ; for I am verily persuaded that the Lord has more truth yet to 


break forth out of his holy word. For my part I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition: of the reformed churches, who are come to a pe- 
riod in religion, and will go at present no farther than the instruments 
of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw ; whatever part of his will our God has reyealed to 
Calvin, they will die rather than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you 
see, stick fast where they were left by that great man of God, who yet 
saw not all things. 

“ This is a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were burn- 
ing and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God, but, were they now living, would be as willing 
to embrace further light as that which they first received. I beseech 
you to remember, it is an article of your church covenant, that you be 
ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from the written 
word of God. Remember that and every other article of your sacred 
covenant. But I must herewithal exhort you to take heed what you 
receive as truth, examine it, consider it, and compare it with other 
scriptures of truth, before you receive it; for it is not possible the 
Christian world should come so lately out of such thick antichristian 
darkness, and that perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.” 
— Neal’s Puritans, Vol. II. p. 146. 
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clearer and more conscious utterance of itself as the religion 
- of progress than ever before. 


Against the idea which has thus far controlled the life of 
Protestantism, a reaction has lately developed itself, not only 
in the Church of England, which never grew out of this 
idea, nor ever thoroughly incorporated it into its life, but 

also in the Reformed Churches, both in Europe and in this 
country. The charge is reiterated that Protestantism is a 
failure, that it has a necessary tendency.to rationalism, that 
it annihilates the distinction between a church and a school 
or a voluntary association, that it is ictic, atomic, and unhis- 
torical, that it has no proper unity, that its proper results © 
are Jacobinism, disorganization, and Pantheism. And it is 
charged that these are necessary issues of its essential mdi- 
vidualism. And these charges are urged most strenuously 
against those churches in whose theology and polity Prot- 
estantism finds its most consistent expression. 

These charges are grossly exaggerated. In recognizing 
the connection of all men with Adam, Protestantism, as I ' 
have already intimated, recognizes man as a member of the 
race, whose organic force is all exerted to perpetuate his 
hie In rescuing men from this ruin, it aims to make the 
Church an organic power, and also to avail itself of all the 
particular organic forces of society. In its doctrines and its 
practice it clearly recognizes man’s organic relations. Its 
history also refutes these charges. I need only point, in 
proof, to the polity, in Church and State, which it has estab- , 
lished in New England, where it has given the fullest de- 
velopment to its individualism; to the beauty and order of 
society in connection with the largest individual liberty, and 
to the degree to which, without any restraint on freedom, it 
causes all the organic forces of society to uphold Christian- 
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ity. And though we hear but little, in these churches, of 
the sentimentalities about our holy mother, the Church; yet 
in them a true churchly spirit is powerful and pervasive. 
That sentiment has found no more beautiful uninspired ut- 
terance than in Dwight’s version of the 137th Psalm; * 
and nowhere are those lines oftener or more enthusiastically 
sung than in the churches of New England. 

Still I will not deny that there may be some foundation 
for these charges. That doctrines and practice derived from 
the exclusive recognition of man as an individual become 
monstrous errors, I have already admitted; that Protestant- 
ism is, as yet, in any of its aspects, as comprehensive as 
- Christianity, may properly be questioned ; that dangers may 
threaten us, justifying a revision of our position, we may 
well. believe; in reasserting the doctrines belonging to man’s 
individuality, which Romanism had annihilated, Protestant- 
ism may have failed adequately to recognize the truths 
clustering around the other great centre of human thought, 
the principle of organic unity. 

But if so, what is to be the remedy? Shall we recognize 
the organic as primary and pre-eminent, and sink the indi- 
vidual to a secondary and subordinate position? Shall we 
set our faces towards the unity and catholicity of Rome, by 
reviving, in a new form, the very principle of - life and 
growth? Shall we make the unity and development of the 


race, participating as it does in the natural; the measure of | 


the unity and development of the spiritual seed, born of the 

divine Spirit? Shall we confound “the spiritual with the 

natural, and, in our theories, subject the spiritual itself to the 

necessity of a natural law? In our new-born zeal for or- 

ganic unity, shall we thus adopt a principle which obscures 

aa ye 
*«y love thy kingdom, Lord,” &e. 
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the limits of responsibility, confounds sin with calamity, blurs 
the distinctness of personality, and prepares the way to dis- 
ecard a proper creation, and to resolve the history of both 
men and nature, as well as the creation itself, into a mere 
development by law? No. It is not in this direction that 
deliverance is to be found. It is too late in the life of the 
world to make it possible to find it here. The essential 
erroneousness of this principle, it was the work of a thou- 
sand years of corruption and despotism to demonstrate. 
When Protestantism broke away from Rome, it broke away 
from this principle for ever. It put its very life into its 
protest against it. It committed itself to the work, sublime 
in its conception, divine in its achievement, of making the 
world blessed by making its inhabitants individually wise 
and good. Henceforth all subterfuges became impossible 
for compelling belief by suppressing inquiry, for hiding evil 
in the organization instead of eradicating it from the individ- 
ual, and for securing unity by organic uniformity. Hence- 
forth there could be no belief but what was founded on con- 
viction, no goodness but in the actual renovation of men, no 
unity but the unity of the Spirit. This work Protestantism 
undertook ; and it has no alternative but to prosecute it to 
success, or give the world up either to unbelief or to spir- 
itual despotism. 

It is well that Christian scholars are attending to this sub- 
ject. And, after the experience of three hundred years, it 
may be possible to bring into a more satisfactory union the 
systems of thought evolved from these two centres, and to 
produce a theology more comprehensive and harmonious. 
But it must not be merely one of those blind reactions to 
which the human mind is prone,— the abandoning of one 
extreme to rush into another. The inquiry can be safely 
prosecuted only by holding fast the essential element of Prot- 
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estantism, and carrying it out to its full development; only 
by making man’s individuality primary and pre-eminent, 
and giving to his organic relations a secondary and subordi- 
nate, though still an important place. 

It-may be, that, in advancing the interests of man, Prot- 
estantism has been, to some extent, the occasion of Jacobin- 
ism, anarchy, and revolution ; of unsettling the old founda- 
tions, and spreading confusion. But let,not the storms of 
spring make us sigh for the stability of winter. There is ne 
alternative but to carry through the work begun. Having 
shown her supernatural power by evoking the spirit, she 
must continue to prove her power by controlling it, and com- 
pelling it to produce the beauty which she called it forth 
to effect. The progress of Protestantism, like that of early 
Christianity, has been attended by many sects. But as life 
shows itself in diversity first, and then in unity, we may not 
arrest the living process because the embryo organs are yet 
divided; but look and labor for the time when, with all their 
diversity, they are to be made one in the unity of a perfect 
life. 

Doubtless we have something to learn respecting the 
unity, the harmony, and the comprehensiveness of God’s 
work on earth, and the law which binds all its parts in one. 
But the attentive ear’ cannot cease to listen to that voice, 

hoarse as the voice of many waters, coming up from work- 

shops and factories, club-rooms and lecture-rooms, which de- 
mands that Christianity shall be a religion of reform, and 
the rights of man and human progress, or it shall not, be 
at all. 

IV. Modern Infidelity, in one of its aspects, grows out of 
the demands of esthetic emotion and culture, and rejects 
Christianity because it is believed to be incapable of meet- 
ing these demands. 
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The mind in which the moral element predominates, con- 
siders what ought to be; the mind characterized bythe xs- 
thetic element considers what is. The scientific mind con- 
siders the relations of things; the practical mind considers 
their uses and capabilities; but the zsthetic mind considers 
only their expression. Minds of this stamp regard the uni- 
verse, not as governed by a moral law, not as existing for a 
definite end, not as a scene of moral obligation and earnest 
endeavor, but chiefly as the expression of an infinite beauty. 
Such minds are essentially Pantheistic in tendency. They 
do not easily recognize God as a personal will, but only as a 
plastic form, expressing itself in ceaseless manifestations of 
beauty. They are uninterested in any presentation of God 
as the intelligent Creator and disposer, the hely governor, or 
the loving Father and Saviour of the world. Their sense of 
sin is not enough to make them feel the need of Christianity 
as a way of pardon, and their aspirations after holiness have 
not been awakened so as to make them appreciate it as a 
way of sanctification. If they recognize God at all, it is 
only as a plastic beauty, revealing itself in the stars, and the 
clouds, and the blue deeps of heaven, in the ocean, in the 
snow and frost, in flowers and trees, in hill and valley. To 
them the universe, in its perpetual evolution of God, is as it 
was to Goethe, the garment which God is ever weaving in 
the loom of time, for us to see him by. In looking on the 
material world, they realize the beautiful description given 
of a mind of this class; and “he stands before a curtain only 
half opaque, watching the shadows thrown on it from behind, 
by the ceaseless play of infinite thought.” In such persons, 
the religious susceptibilities are not extinct; but are mani- 
fested only through their peculiar temperament. They turn 
away from the Bible and the churches, to 

“Worship nature in the hill and valley, 
Not knowing what they love.” 
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They are repelled by the exhibitions of evil which Chris- 
tianity makes, by its legal exactions, by its life of duty and 
toil; they reject it, because they imagine that it does not 
present, either in God or man, any life spontaneously evolv- 
ing itself in beauty. They turn away from the Gospel of 
redemption to luxuriate in a Gospel of beauty. 

These are legitimate demands of the soul, and Christian- 
ity is rightly required to satisfy them. I do not mean that 
this class of emotions alone can constitute a true piety. Ey- 
ery Christian must be conscious of sin, and conscious of aspi- 
rations for reconciliation to God, and participation in his im- 
age. But Christianity must show itself capable of satisfying 
these demands, or it can never command the assent of these 
minds. I do not mean that our Protestantism must make 
haste to bedeck itself with the adornings of Rome. No 
attempt of set purpose to imitate medieval churches can sat- 
isfy this demand. It is not primarily a demand for statuary, 
painting, music, and architecture in religion, but for a place 
in religion for the beauty of the earth and the heavens, the 
expressions of the ideals of beauty in the Divine mind, which 
are the originals of all the creations of human genius; it is a 
demand for a religion which shall reveal God as the soul of 
universal beauty, and unfold a life which shall be, not a work 
nor a penance, but a spontaneous and ever-gushing joy in 
the beauty of all that is. This demand, Romanism, with all 
its fine arts, fails, even more than Protestantism, to satisfy. 
It beautifies the temple, but the service of the temple is the 
veriest penance and slavery, and the God of the temple is 
but the task-master of the universe. You may crowd your 
temples with the creations of art, and infidelity will spurn 
the offering, until all the beauty expressed in the material 
of the Church and its worship is seen to be the outward ex- 
pression of the spirit of beauty, living in the life of Chris- 
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fianity, and revealed spontaneously in all its action and 
growth. 

Hence the existing endeavor for elegance in churches is 
_oftener an attempt to put on a grace, the need of which is 
felt, but which there is no life to develop, or even the vulgar 
outgrowth of the pride and ostentation of wealth, than the 
legitimate growth of the spirit of beauty. Hence so often 
modern attempts at church architecture are entire failures, 
unsuited to the uses and spirit of Protestant worship, and 
violating the essential rule of architecture, that no building 
can have beauty unless it harmonizes with the uses for which 
it is designed. When Protestant society, purified from the 
greed of gain, which now vulgarizes the whole staple of. 
thought and life, shall be, by a pure Christianity, imbued 
with the spirit of beauty, then the whole outward material 
and service of its worship, being the outgrowth of that spirit 
of beauty, will both express the genius and meet the wants 
of the religion, and at the same time both satisfy the de- 
mands and express the growth, of a true esthetic culture. 
And Christianity has in itself the spirit which, legitimately 
evolved, will meet these demands and quicken this growth. 
The fact that the first gush of Christian love and joy in the 
heart of a convert, however uncultivated, clothes all nature 
with a new loveliness, is a familiar illustration of the essen- 
tial tendency of Christianity, both to satisfy and to unfold the 
esthetic nature. 

The essential nature of Christianity throws it, at first, 
into a seeming antagonism to the culture of the beautiful. 
The wsthetic mind delights in what is; the Christian mind 
aspires to what ought to be. The xsthetic mind, not look- 
ing beneath the surface for causes or moral relations, nor 
beyond it for uses and capabilities, simply rejoices in the 
beauty that it sees; it concerns itself with the world no 
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further than to enjoy what it expresses. The Christian 
mind, discerning moral evil in and around itself, and grasp- 
ing the sublime purpose for which all things were made, 
concerns itself with what the world ought to be, and toils to 
realize its perfection. Therefore the life of a Christian is a 
life of aspiration and of work; and aspiration implies the 
knowledge of evil as well as the vision of good; and work 
is always unsightly, however beautiful its results. Hence 
arises an apparent antagonism. But it is only apparent. 
Work and Beauty, Vulcan and Venus, though they seem 
‘irreconcilable, are yet wedded. Out of unsightliness.of work 
rises, evermore, the perfection of beauty. 

And here appears the capacity of Christianity to satisfy 
the esthetic mind. Though it calls its disciple to work 
rather than to enjoy, yet its work is always to realize a 
perfect ideal. Yearning for a perfection that ought to be, 
it looks through all outward grace to the beauty of holiness, 
which is the ideal of all beauty; and, like an artist in his 
life-long toil to bring out his ideal on the canvas, conse- 
crates itself to the endeavor to realize this ideal in human 
society. And as the sculptor by rude blows increases, for 
a time, the unsightliness of the marble, within which lies 
hidden the ideal of beauty that he seeks; as he may even 
employ workmen who have no appreciation of its beauty, so 
Christianity, in all the unsightliness of its present toil, is 
working to realize that beauty of universal holiness, of which 
material beauty is but the shadow; and though individual 
Christians, in particular parts of the work, may fail to ap- 
preciate the beauty, and are only earnest to do the work, 
yet is it all, under the divine guidance, tending to realize 
the divine ideal. Therefore, as we read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, amid all the warnings that awaken our fears and send 
us tearfully to explore the evil of our hearts, — amid all the 
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exhibitions of the strictness of the law, and all the com- 
mands to toil and cross-bearing, and all the invitations 
which meet us as lost sinners, — amid all these indications 
of our ruin, ever and anon bursts on our view a glimpse of 
the beauty of the work in its completeness on earth, when 
the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead them ; when all 
the stones of the divine structure shall be laid in fair colors, 
and its foundations with sapphires; when its windows shall 
be of agate, its gates of carbuncles, and all its borders of 
precious stones; when the glory of Lebanon shall come to 
it, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beau- 
tify the place of God’s sanctuary, and to make the place of 
his feet glorious; and, from far beyond, steadily shines the 
city of the blessed, in which every conceivable element of 
beauty helps to complete the glorious vision ; in which the 
ideal of the whole work of Christianity beams, in divine 
perfection, and the spirit of beauty finds its complete out- 
ward embodiment. 


BISHOP WATSON’S OPINION IN REGARD TO 
UNITARIANS. 


REFERRING to the Duke of Grafton, a distinguished and well- 
known Unitarian, Bishop Watson said: —“TI never attempted either 
to encourage or discourage his profession of Unitarian principles ; for 
I was happy to see a person of his rank professing with intelligence 
and with sincerity Christian principles. If any one thinks that a 
Unitarian is not a Chriggian, I plainly say, without being myself a 
Unitarian, that I think otherwise. I scruple not giving the name 
of Christian churches to assemblies of men uniting together for 
“public worship, though they may differ somewhat from each other 
in doctrine and in discipline, while they all agree in the fundamental 
principle of the Christian religion, that Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour 
of the world.” — Bishop Watson’s Life. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirty-first Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association was celebrated on Tuesday, May 27, 1856, in 
the Bedford Street Church in Boston. 

At nine o’elock in the forenoon the chair was taken by — 
the President, Rev. Samuet K. Lorurop, D. D., who in- 
vited Rey. Freperick A. Fartey, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to offer prayer. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary read the 
records of the last Annual Meeting. 

It was then stated by the President, that, in former 
years, it had been the custom to hold two meetings of the 
Association on this Anniversary day: one a business meet- 
ing in the forenoon, when the Annual Report was pre- 
sented; the other, a public meeting in the evening, for 
addresses. It was thought advisable this year to bring 
these two meetings together in one. The speaking would 
thus follow the account of the year’s labors, as set forth in 
the Report, and would be offered, not at the close of a fa- 
tiguing day, but in the freshness of the morning. He con- 
gratulated the Association upon the circumstances under 
which they met. The clouds and rain of yesterday have 
passed away; we have a bright sun to gladden our eyes, 
and a bracing, balmy air to invigorat@®our frames. There 
are facts likewise connected with our position, and pros- 
pects, and hopes; which may well animate and encourage 
our hearts. 

The Treasurer then presented his Annual Report. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1855-56. 


RECEIPTS. 


For balance on hand, 

“ Book Fund, 
Sales of Books, 
Quarterly Journal, 
Tanner Mission, 
Calcutta “ 


Invested Funds, 
Meadville Student, 
General purposes, . 


EXPENDITURES. 


By Publishing Books, . “ 
“ Tanner Mission, . Y ‘ 

Calcutta “ 

Kansas - 

Kansas Church, _ 

Invested Funds . . . 

Meadville Student, ‘ : 


& 


“ 


Feeble Societies, . . . 
General purposes, . | + . 
- Balance to new account, — 


Er... Ex. 
Catvin W. 
Boston, May 27, 1856. 


Kansas Church, é é : 


Salaries, . A ; . ais 


. $744.08 


4,968.65 


. 8,225.36 


1,113.69 
99.09 
52.50 

2,589.68 


12,550.00 


40.00 


8,844.72 
$ 34,227.68 


1 


. $11,572.87 © 


256.93 
1,300.00 
600.00 
4,465.06 
8,150.00 
40.00 
2,425.00 
1,177.50 
2,632.92 


1,607.40 
$ 34,227.68 


CLARK, Treasurer. 
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Boston, June 3, 1856. 


The undersigned, appointed to audit the account of CAL- 
vin W. Crark, Esq., Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association, has examined the same, and finds it to be cor- 
rectly cast and properly vouched, and that a balance of cash 
remained in the hands of the Treasurer on May 27th, 1856, 
of sixteen hundred and seven 4%, dollars. 

Signed, 
Henry B. Rogers, Auditor. 


The President then called upon the Secretary to read the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Tue Executive Committee believe that the purposes of 
this occasion will be best met by a plain business statement. 
During the past year they have endeavored to follow up 
the plans set forth in their last Annual Report. That of 
extensive book distribution "has received special attention. 
Large boxes of books, taken nearly every week from our 
rooms, and containing in all many thousand volumes, have 
been carried to Calcutta, the Sandwich Islands, California, 
Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, and to various points 
in the New England States ; and though a few have been 
given for gratuitous distribution, nearly all have been con- 
signed on sale to the eighty-four persons who are acting as 
our agents in this work. 

The remittances they make from time to time are accom- 
panied by letters which occasionally give brief notice of the 
effects of the circulation of this literature. It would be 
interesting to give extracts from these letters. But. this 
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Must be unnecessary, as the nature of their contents has 
often been alluded to, and cannot be unknown to any at all 
acquainted with this department of our service. It is the 
old story, repeated in hundreds of independent and widely . 
distant places, of sceptics converted, of believers comforted 
and strengthened. 

There is no portion of our labors which we view with 
more grateful satisfaction. We never see a box of books 
leave the rooms without feeling sure that a blessing to some 
distant family or reader is there enclosed. It is within the 
truth to say, that a hundred thousand minds are every year 
reached, and the congregation to which this pulpit ministers 
is continually and rapidly increasing. Silent, winged mis- 
sionaries are flying all over our land, at little expense, awak- 
ening no hostile feeling, approaching people in their quiet, 
thoughtful, and best states of mind, never whispering a syl- 
lable of angry controversy, nor repeating one of the cant 
words of denunciation and uncharitableness, inviting and 
helping all to study the Gospel of truth for themselves, with 
the reverence due to their Creator, with the gratitude 
due to their Redeemer, and with the mutual love due to 
brethren. ; 

This work cannot be without its beneficent results, if not 
for any denominational extension, for something far better, — 
for the gradual improvement of all denominations, for the 
religious faith of our country, and the liberation and ad- 
vancement of our common Christianity. There is some- 
thing large and magnanimous in attempting to influence the 
public mind in channels so broad and disinterested ; nor can 
we doubt that, when fully understood, this work will com- 


‘mend itself more and more to the favor of liberal-minded 


men, who will count it a privilege to extend to it their aid. 
In regard to the character of our publications during the 
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past year, the Committee have received evidence of the 
general approval of our body. The Quarterly Journal has 
been regularly and promptly issued, and the thirty-five 
thousand copies of that and the Year-Book which have been 
published have found a wide circle of readers. The cases 
are altogether too many to be named where copies have 
accidentally gone to remote places, not only securing a sub- 
scriber, and a purchaser of our books, but placing us in cor- 
respondence with a friend who has become a fellow-laborer 
in behalf of Christian freedom and truth. 

To the series of books called “The Theological Library,” 
two new works have been added : Mr. John Wilson’s learned 
book entitled “ Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian 
Testimonies,” and the late Professor Norton’s “ Statement 
of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians 
concerning the Nature of God and the Person of Christ,” ac- 
accompanied by a Memoir of the Author by Dr. Newell, and 
copious valuable notes, part of which were left in manuscript 
by Mr. Norton, and part have been added by the editor of 
this edition, Mr. Ezra Abbot. In this same series another 
book is in an advanced stage of preparation, — a Collection 
of Theological Tracts, selected from various sources, and con- 
taining most of the Dissertations of Professor Jowett, of Ox- 
ford University, England, and accompanied by a preface and 
historical notes by the editor, Rev. Dr. Noyes of Cambridge. 

A third series of books, called “The Biblical Library,” 
will soon be commenced, with a Commentary on the entire 
New Testament, — a work which has been delayed through 
the laborious and conscientious care bestowed upon its com- 
position by its writers, Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton, and 
Rev. Dr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N.H. It is expected 
that both the works here named as in preparation will be 
issued within a year. 
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The series of books called “ The Devotional Library” has 
met with gratifying favor. Two editions of “The Altar at 
Home” have been published during the last-twelvemonth, 
making six editions in all, and a sale of over five thousand 
copies has been effected. Two other volumes of this series 
have been published during the past year, one entitled “ The 
Christian Doctrine of Prayer,’ by Rey. J. F. Clarke, a part 
of which had before been published in a small volume, which 
has now been enlarged by the addition of one third; the 
other called “ The Rod and the Staff,’ a devotional work 
by Rev. Thomas T. Stone, which has received a cordial 
welcome from the press of various denominations of Chris- 
tians, not only for its ability, but for the sweet Christian 
spirit which pervades its pages. In this same series of 
books another work is in preparation by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch 
of Dorchester, — a selection of choice religious poetry, to 
be published during this year. 

Besides these publications, there has been issued since 
our last Anniversary another new work, “The Discipline 
of Sorrow,” by Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, two editions of 
which have been published; and also new» editions of the 
“ Doctrinal Lectures,” by the same author, and of “ Chan- 
ning’s Thoughts.” A new and carefully prepared Sunday- 
School Liturgy has also just been published by the Associa- 
tion, under the joint approval of committees of the Associa- 
tion and of the Sunday-School Society. It may be added, 
that all our books are stereotyped, and all dues to printers, 
binders, and paper-dealers have been promptly paid. 

Such is a brief view of our book-publication during the 
past year. 

There is a fact which gives to this work a degree 
of importance such as it never possessed before. We 
refer to the present unprecedented emigration from New _ 
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England to the Western States and Territories. It seems 
as if some of our rural parishes would be drained of 
all their best strength and hope. Thousands of young 
men, many of them trained in our Sunday ‘Schools, and 
interested in the Gospel of Jesus Christ as expounded 
in our pulpits, are leaving the homes and churches of 
their fathers to lay the foundations of future towns and 
cities at the West. But wherever they go, they are, 
in numberless cases, missionaries of the truth. Deprived 
of the religious privileges which they have enjoyed in 
New England, one of their early wants is that of religious © 
books, for their own personal use, and to explain their views 
of Christianity to their new neighbors. Already are the 
Rooms of the Association extensively known as the proper 
place of supply, and letters from numerous and widely seat- 
tered points are received, ordering boxes of books to be sent 
by expresses, or single publications to be forwarded by 
mail. 

Books are thus our apostles to them of the dispersion; and 
wherever sent, they are sure in a little while to return a 
call for more ; a neighborhood of inquirers is soon formed ; 
and after a while a society is gathered, and a minister is 
sent for. Such are the steps which have led to the forma- 
tion of societies, — such is the process, in various stages of 
advancement, now going on in many places, showing how 
providential it is that our enterprise for the distribution of 
books should be contemporaneous with this exodus of our 
almost nomadic population. . 

For these reasons the Executive Committee feel confident 
that both the success already attained, and the hopes of still 
greater usefulness now pleading for increased energy of 
action, demand an early completion of the fund of fifty 
thousand dollars. We do not join in the complaint, some- 
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times uttered, that this sum has not been raised before. At 
the commencement of the project, it was mot expected that 
it would be executed at once. It was foreseen that two or 
three years would be required for its accomplishment. The 
fact was not regretted. Only this was felt to be then of the 
most pressing importance, that an opportunity be afforded to 
make a beginning, as the Committee felt sure that, if the 
plan was once seen in successful operation, it would itself 
furnish the best argument in its support. 

In regard to the response to the call made for means, 
the expectations of the Committee were not disappointed. 
More than one half of the amount asked for was very soon 
contributed. The Committee had more care to make a good 
use of that, than anxiety to secure the remainder ; being 
sure that, if the book-plan should prove a failure, too much 
money had already been given to it; if it should prove 
a manifest and acknowledged success, it would itself plead 
for its entire completion. 

As we come now, at the end of two years’ experience, to 
state our labors and their results, facts will answer the ques- 
tion whether our experiment has been a failure or a success. 
Accordingly, we shall now look with confidence to the collec- 
tion of the remainder of the Book Fund. A postponement 
of this work beyond the time to be reasonably allowed for 
its execution would subject the Committee to the imputation 
of the folly of him mentioned in Scripture, who laid out plans 
beyond his ability to finish, and to the more serious charge 
of obtaining generous sums from some of our societies under 
the pretence of a general co-operation which has not been 
extended. A public confession of the inability of the entire 
denomination to raise the sum named is not to be made, nor 
such a proclamation sent out to the world, that all interest 
and life have died out from our body. None of our plans 
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have yet been delayed or embarrassed for want of means. 
We did not expect or desire to embark in a new business, to 
the extent all at once of the capital named. We preferred 
to acquire experience cautiously, and to feel our way along 
no faster and no farther than we felt sure of our step. 
Having done this, and demonstrated the success and use- 
fulness of this work, and now needing the remainder of the 
sum, both for the completion of plans already commenced, 
and for the enlargement of others in contemplation, the 
Committee feel that it would be a slanderous imputation 
upon our body if they doubted that means will be furnished 
to the extent of the proposed fund. 

From the missionary station in Calcutta the Committee 
continue to receive the same encouraging information with 
which they have been favored from the first. Events have 
shown that nothing could have been more opportune than 
Mr. Dall’s arrival in India. A number of influential Eng- 
lishmen entered warmly into his plans, and gave him at 
once a known and respected position. Through their co- 
operation, a “ Unitarian Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tianity in India” was formed, whose first Annual Report has 
been printed. It speaks in strong terms of the unwearied 
activity of our missionary, and gives an account of his la- 
bors, from which we gather the following synopsis. During 
certain hours of every day Mr. Dall is to be found at his 
large and well-appointed mission-rooms, where he meets 
visitors, and disposes of books, four large boxes of which 
we have sent to him. He makes daily visits to the Calcutta 
“School for the Promotion of Industrial Art,” of which he 
has been appointed Overseer and Honorary Secretary, —a 
position which brings him in daily contact with many young 
persons, and affords him an opportunity, at the Committee- 
board, of cultivating acquaintance with some of the leading 
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philanthropists and practical benefactors in the English 
government service. Repeated opportunities of week-day 
lectures have been given to him, by written requests from 
natives, both Mohammedan and Hindoo, who have formed 
themselves into small societies or classes, to ask instruction 
at his hands. He has also lectured to a large audience, 
chiefly of the students of the Presidency College, men who 
enjoy the highest educational opportunities that the govern- 
ment affords. The leading city newspapers have opened 
their columns to his contributions, and a large number of 
conciliating and able articles from his pen have thus found 
a wide circulation. He has published a Liturgy, or “ Man- 
ual of Prayer and Praise, for the Use of the Unitarians of 
Calcutta.” He has commenced the publication of a series 
of Doctrinal Tracts, of which, up to the time of our last let- 
ter from him, eight have been printed, having a circulation 
each of five or six hundred copies. Several occasional dis- 
courses he has likewise published, — one on the death of 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence, which gave him an opportunity to 
describe the enterprise and beneficence of a Christian mer- 
chant, and to present the true idea of Christian usefulness. 
He has likewise printed and circulated a circular letter to 
missionaries of all denominations, briefly delineating the 
common ground between him and his brethren. At half 
past four o’clock of every day he meets a class of ten young 
men, most of them clerks in offices, with whom he is reading 
a course of lessons on the Evidences of Christianity. Some 
time almost every week is given to visiting, at their re- 
quest, several Rajahs in the neighborhood of Calcutta, men 
of great intelligence and wealth, who, as was the case with 
Rammohun Roy, find themselves attracted to the religion of 
the Europeans, and most of all to the pure and simple form 
in which it is held by us. On Sunday morning Mr. Dall 
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holds a regular service for public worship and instruction, 
the congregation being at present upwards of a hundred 
persons, and continually increasing. At its close he attends 
a Bible class, which embraces from one quarter to one 
third-of the congregation. After this, those of his congre- 
gation who have come from a distance are invited to Mr. 
Dall’s residence, where an hour or two is spent in familiar 
conversation in, removing difficulties that may lie in the way 
to an acceptance of the Christianity of Christ. The close of 
the day is spent with a class of inquirers, studying the pecu- 
liarities and harmonies of the Evangelical narratives, using 
as text-books Fox’s “ Ministry of Christ,” and Miles’s “ Gos- 
pel Narratives.” 

Such is a brief synopsis of Mr. Dall’s labors, as we find 
them stated in the Report above named. A few words from 
this Report are here quoted: “ From the day of its organi- 
zation, there seems to have been a steady progress towards 
the establishment of the Mission. The Society is of opinion 
that the experience of the past six months is such as to fully 
justify the continuance of the experimént; and they feel 
deeply grateful, that such ample opportunities have been 
found for the exertions of the Missionary in various direc- — 
tions, and that those exertions have been successful in 
arousing some of the most cultivated minds of the native 
community to an active interest in the subject of Christianity 
as thus presented to them. The missionary field for Unita- 
rians in India proves to be far wider and more accessible 
than it appeared even in the fondest visions of its friends six 
months ago. The English government in India is equally 
favorable to the ameliorating efforts of any and every form 
of religious faith. They will advance one half the cost of 
sustaining a Unitarian school, or even a Hindoo or Moham- 
medan school, if it stand ready for a proper examination by 
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the Government Inspectors. The press of this region, if 
not positively with us, is set against all bigotry and sectari- 
anism. India herself is not ‘dead beyond resurrection.’ 
Neither is she worn out, effete, or helpless. She is alive; 
she is rising in her strength. The morals of the New Tes- 
tament, the absolute religion of Jesus Christ, she will exam- 
‘ime for herself; and if patiently and generously presented, 
she will have these for her life in due time. Who shall be, 
under God and through Christ, her benefactors and sav- 
iours?” 

In. view of the facts and opinions thus set forth in the 
Report of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, your Commit- 
tee cannot but feel that their mission to India has been at- 
tended with a success far beyond their expectations. After 
making all the deductions which any reasonable degree of 
caution may suggest, on the score of the novelty of the 
movement, for the natural exaggerations of partisan friends, 
for the “enchantment” which distance lends, and for the 
contrast always seen between a picture on paper and the re- 
ality, it is, after all, not to be doubted that Mr. Dall has 
called wide attention to his mission, has put himself in com- 
munication with a circle of cultivated men, has applied him- 
self to unwearied tasks, has opened a large demand for our 
books, and has planted seeds which have the promise of an 
almost boundless harvest. Your Committee are unanimous 
in believing, what they feel sure must be acknowledged by 
all, that the establishment of this India mission is the most 
important and hopeful step lately taken by the Association, 
and, whatever other works may be relinquished, this enter- 
prise must be sustained. Looking to the vast amount of 
labor performed by Mr. Dall, and to the numerous doors of 
- usefulness opened to him, we are not surprised that he 
writes home earnestly for a colleague to be sent out to help 
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him. A promise of co-operation on the part of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has encouraged the Com- 
mittee to make inquiries for an assistant to Mr. Dall, and 
we are not without hopes that a second missionary may ere- 
long be despatched to this interesting field. 

We cannot close our reference to the India mission with- 
out a grateful acknowledgment of that Providence which has 
opened this work with so much hope. When we think of 
the darkness and uncertainty with which it was begun, only 
sixteen months ago, when Mr. Dall sailed, and look to the 
manifold and cheering results already, in so short a time, 
reached, we feel that we have reason to thank God and take 
courage. It is not our hand that has done this, nor the faith 
and zeal of our Missionary, commendable as these have been. 
It is that Providence which has prepared the way, which 
has-led millions of minds in India to a point where neither 
the puerile traditions of Paganism, nor the imitations of these 
in a corrupt Christianity, can satisfy them. In a rare june- 
ture of circumstances, the feeblest influence may produce 
astonishing results. The rounded avalanche, slowly turning 
on a pinnacle of granite, may at length be so poised that a 
sparrow alighting upon it may roll it downwards with a 
power before which all human might is impotent; and mil- 
lions of minds may be so poised, that an influence from even 
so small a body as ours may turn them with a power which 
all other agencies cannot stay. 

The Executive Committee are glad that the Association 
will be favored at this Anniversary by the presence of our 
faithful Missionary in Kansas. It will be less necessary to 
dwell upon the facts connected with this mission, as we may 
hope to listen to statements on this point from Mr. Nute 
himself. He has spent a year in Lawrence. The First 
Unitarian Society in that place has been formally organized. 


OO 
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On the 20th of February last, the corner-stone of a neat, 
substantial stone church was laid, with suitable public cer- 
emonies; and the building is already so far advanced, that, 
should the civil commotions of the Territory occasion no de- 
lay, it will be ready for occupancy at the beginning of next 
autumn. This work is going on under the direction and re- 
sponsibility of the Association. Our agent, Mr. E. B. Whit- 
man, is now in Lawrence, superintending the erection of the 
church, with that good judgment, energy, and public spirit, 
which won for him a wide circle of friends in New England. 
In response to calls for aid in building this first church in 
Kansas, sums of money have been received and pledged, 
enough, we trust, with the small amount that still remains to 
be collected, in order to make our way entirely clear, to 
secure a good, well-built, permanent edifice, with spacious 
basement rooms, with tower, bell, and clock, furnished with 
hymn-books, Bible, Sunday-school, and parish libraries, and 
means suitable for the celebration of the holy ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. The dedication of this 
house of worship to the service of the One-True God, as re- 
vealed by his Son Jesus Christ, will be an occasion of deep 
interest; and many, we are sure, will be the prayers that 
from this temple may go forth those blessings of freedom, 
righteousness, and salvation, proclaimed to the world by the 
eross of Christ, and defended both by every altar set up in 
his name, and by every minister baptized by his spirit. 

The Association well knows, and all our churches well 
know, that for the success which has attended this mission 
in Kansas we are indebted, under the manifest leadings of 
Divine Providence, to the spirit of self-sacrifice and courage 
which relinquished a happy ministry in New England for a 
pioneer life in that distant Territory; to the frank, manly 
Christian who makes friends to his cause by his manners 
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during the week, as well as by his able defences on Sunday ; 
to the prudence and discretion which have happily guided an 
ardent temperament through times of unusual peril and trial ; 
to the love of freedom which stood unflinching in the post 
of danger, and counted life not dear, if with a loss of ends 
which would make life mean and servile for ever; to the 
fortitude which bore, amid no suitable provisions, the suffer- 
ings of a winter of before unknown severity without a word 
of murmur or complaint; and to the perseverance which 
goes back to his hard and perilous work, to renew his toils 
in his Master’s service. It will not be for us to let him re- 
turn uncheered by our sympathies, unaided by our prayers, 
or unassured that we are debtors to him for a profounder 
sense of the worth of that faith which can now raise up ser- 
vants and confessors not unworthy to be enrolled with names 
which the world has long honored. 

At the time of our last Annual Report, the Association 
was sustaining a, mission in Minnesota, among the Chippewa 
Indians of that Territory. It was then stated that some un- 
certainty rested over its prospects by the withdrawal from 
our service of its chief agent, Mr. James Tanner. During 
the past year the Committee have learned that Mr. Tanner’s 
labors were interrupted by one of those collisions, which are 
so common between the Indians and the traders that supply 
them with the articles for which their half-civilized condition 
creates a market. Subsequently the Committee received a 
visit from Mr. Tanner, accompanied by a delegation of chiefs 
from various Chippewa tribes. Upon a representation of 
their wants, a Committee was chosen to aid them in thé ob- 
jects of their visit to Washington; and, beside the successful 
service thus rendered to them, an assurance was obtained 
from the proper authorities, that, in case the Association es- 
tablished a missionary station in Minnesota, it would receive 
assistance from the government of the United States. 
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_-The Committee regret that they have not yet been able 
to find a suitable person to take the lead in this work. Mr. 
Tanner has not been in our employment since last June. 
While his mental endowments, his native eloquence, the in-. 
fluence he has over Indians, and his profession of Christian- 
anity, all fit him to be an important assistant, his want of 
early education and inability to keep regular accounts dis- 
qualify him, as he himself confesses and laments, for being 
a suitable person to be at the head of a missionary station. 
The course which, acting under high advice and from con- 
scientious conviction, he has taken in regard to Indian trad- 
_ers has created many enemies, who are attempting to de- 
stroy his influence. Amid many conflicting statements, it is 
not easy to arrive at the exact truth. Grateful for whatever 
good influence Christian grace may have had over the heart 
and life of that remarkable man, yet feeling that our chief 
interest in him is only as through him we may have access 
to thousands of his abused, suffering, but not absolutely lost 
people, we cherish the hope that, when our means are greater, 
and Providence shall raise up the right man for this work, 
we may establish a mission among tribes who have heard of 
us, and have been made friendly to us, and over whom ‘we 
believe we might exert, perhaps better than any other class 
of Christians, a deep and wide religious influence. The 
steps already taken have eminently prepared the way for 
this; and if through the want of means and men we are at 
present withheld from advancing any farther, we can at least 
keep our eye upon this docr open for Christian usefulness, 
resolved to enter it, and work in it, at the earliest practicable 
moment. 
We have now glanced at the remote missionary stations 
of which the Association has had a care. But we have 
home missions too; and it falls to the same organization 
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to oversee all the varied interests which in larger denomina- 
tions are assigned to several distinct societies; for where 
with them the distribution of tracts is done by one society, 
and books are published by another, and foreign missions 
are -conducted by a third, and home missions by a fourth, 
with us all this manifold labor is appointed to one society 
alone, — a sign if it be of the smallness of our operations in 
each department, it may be an intimation that there is 
enough work for one Association to do. We need home 
missions because we have feeble societies in. New England. 
The fact before alluded to of the great emigration from New 
England conspires, with other causes, to make feeble socie- 
ties. Two courses are before the Committee. They can 
let these societies die out, and thus cease to mould the char- 
acter of the young men who, from our decaying rural towns, 
are going to give formative influence to future towns. and 
cities in the West; or they can appropriate fifty dollars in 
one place, and a hundred dollars in another, and thus uphold 
the worship in these ancient temples of our fathers. .'The 
Committee have not felt any doubt as to the course which 
their constituents wished them to pursue; and although the 
Treasurer’s statement of the amount appropriated to feeble 
societies shows it to be small, yet it is believed that the 
many fragments into which it has been divided have ren- 
dered a grateful and important assistance in places where 
on its reception the existence of a society depended. : 

The subject is alluded to here because it claims a much 
larger share of the time and labor of the Committee than a 
superficial observer might suppose. Nor is any part of 
their labors more open to objection. After the fullest in- 
quiry, exact information may not be obtained; after the best 
exercise of their judgment, the wisest decision may not be 
reached. The Committee claim only that they endeavor to 
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act impartially, fairly, under a just sense of their responsi- 
bility in cases oftentimes peculiarly trying, and liable, how- 
ever decided, to give offence. Our allusion to this subject 
may also be justified by another reason, — because it enters 
so largely into the motives that plead for generous appropri-’ 
ations to our treasury. It is not Calcutta and Kansas alone 
that call for missionary aid. There are earnest and affect- 
ing invitations much nearer home; nor is it the least trying 
and painful part of the duties of your Committee to give 
time and sensibility to all the facts connected with them, and 
then to meet the necessity of doling out only a petty and 
insignificant relief. 

Book-publication, foreign missions, home missions, — for 
these three objects the amount contributed last year by our 
churches is about twenty-one thousand dollars. This is on 
an average a little more than one hundred dollars to every 
church, or about fifty cents from every adult person in our 
denomination. Perhaps one reason of this small amount 
may be found in the variety of objects which the Association, 
- from the necessities of our body, embraces, unfavorable as 
that variety is to unity of impression and speciality of effort. 
Perhaps, when our denomination is larger, it may be well 
to divide these objects among several Associations, whose 
action might awaken some healthy emulation, and whose 
successive calls for aid would help to educate our people to 
a habit of contributing for religious ends. It is not improb- 
able that in this way as much money might be raised for 
each of three Associations as is now raised for one. Mean- 
while, every well-devised plan for increasing the contribu- 
~ tions of our churches deserves consideration, and your Com- 
mittee have looked with interest to the operation of the 
system of District Agencies, established one year ago. 

Of course it takes some time for a new system to be gen- 
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erally understood. The District Agents found their position 
and duties new, and they believe that a second year’s ex- 
perience will be more successful than was the first. And 
yet, amid these obvious disadvantages, the claims of the 
Association were presented, during the past year, to a much 
larger number of parishes than ever before in one year, and 
were presented in a way more acceptable, conciliating, and 
effective, than by any one officer of the Association. Much 
is gained by having twenty men in different parts of the 
country practically well informed as to the business opera- 
tions of the Association, and each in his circle conversing 
and preaching in its behalf; and once a year, when we 
meet the Agents in conference, their wide circuit of informa- 
tion, and their fresh suggestions, bring important accessions 
to our counsels. 

Your Committee feel that the District Agents, the most 
of whom have responded cheerfully and heartily to this call 
for their labor, have rendered an important service to the 
Association. To their willingness to give this plan a trial is 
to be ascribed whatever success has attended it. -It only - 
needs further trial, with increased diligence and energy, for 
still more gratifying results. It will, doubtless, be the first 
care of the next Executive Committee to reappoint Districts 
and Agents, making such changes in the former as experi- 
ence has suggested, and gratefully accepting the expressed 
willingness of the latter to serve the Association again. 
The great duty of missionary co-operation has not been pre- 
sented to every society in our connection during the past 
year. We are yet far behind that point. We will hope 
that in the ensuing year we may come nearer to it. To the 
poorer societies, as well as to the mote favored ones, should 
this subject be presented, if not for their contributions to our 
funds, at least for their increased Christian sympathy and 
religious life. 
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With larger contributions, then, to pour new life into the 
plans now in successful operation, there seem to be but two 
things wanting to a measure of success such as we have not 
yet seen. The first is a greater number of young men to 
enter the sacred profession. The deficiency mournfully al- 
laded to year after year is in no measure relieved, but is, on 
the other hand, more and more seriously felt. Undoubtedly, 
the causes of this in part lie far beyond our control, in the 
superior attractiveness of other callings in life, and in the 
eagerness with which, in this age of the world, material in- 
terests are pursued; and such causes as these affect all de- 
nominations alike. In addition to all this, and looking to 
our own denomination, we find that neither of our Divinity 
Schools is in a condition gratifying to its friends. The 
President of the Meadville School, after a service of twelve 
laborious years, feels compelled to return to New England, 
and a successor of like energy, ability, and popular talents 
it will not be easy to find. The friends of the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, believing that its separation from the 
College would release it from a connection embarrassing to 

. both parties, and, by placing it in the hands of the denomi- 
nation, would draw to it a more hearty sympathy and sup- 
port, find themselves, by a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, disappointed in the hopes which a large number of 
them had cherished. 

The Committee can only express their deep regret in 
view of these facts, and their hope that, through the favor of 
a gracious Providence, and the wisdom and zeal of the 
friends of Christian learning and piety, a remedy may be 
found. Unless a greater number of young men can soon be 
attracted to the sacred profession, many of our long-estab- 
lished churches must be without pastors. New societies 
springing up around us must ask in vain for preachers, and 
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invitations that have come to us within the past year from: 
Texas, California, and the Sandwich Islands must be declined. 

We alluded to another fact which may interfere with our 
success. We have in our mind an apprehension of a want 
of cordial fraternal sympathy, arising from those differences. 
of opinion which are seen even in denominations that have 
the most carefully defined creeds, and to which, by the very 
constitution of our body, we must be peculiarly exposed. It 
is to be expected that there will be occasional oscillations of 
feeling and opinion, according as we approach.the subject of 
theology, on the one side with inquisitive, self-reliant investi- 
gation, or on the other side in the spirit of an acquiescent 
and reverential trust. Every living and earnest denomina- 
tion should include both of these tendencies, the former for 
the sake of progress, the latter to insure stability; the for- 
mer to prove all things, the latter to hold fast what is good. 
It is the glory of our denomination, that, not based on unity 
of opinion, it not only permits, but rejoices in that diversity 
which may find no central common ground but in the spirit 
of truth and of love; and we have departed from the very 
elements of our affiliation if, through suspicions that this one ~ 
goes a little too far, and that one comes a little short, we 
allow our fellowship to be broken, or the brightness of the 
links of our affection to be dimmed. 

Perhaps an important step towards securing the confi- 
dence of the entire denomination may be taken by a measure 
which seems called for by many considerations. Nothing 
. could be more fatal to our prosperity than an impression 
that there is any sectionalism, or class-favoritism, in the 
choice of books to be published. It was early foreseen that 
this was a point which might lead to differences and aliena- 
tions. The Committee thus far may not have satisfied all. 
Some may think that, in publishing such books as the con- 
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troversial Works of Channing, Unitarian Testimonies by 
Mr. Wilson, and Norton’s Statement of Reasons, we have 
given too much prominence to dogma; while others may 
think that the series of the Devotional Library gives too 
decided a preference to publications designed to nourish the 

' Christian life. Even if all serious objections have thus far 
been avoided, it must not be forgotten that here is the rock on 
which, judging from the experience of other denominations, 
as well as from the constitution of our body, our harmony 
and peace may be wrecked. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom, therefore, to pro- 
vide a timely remedy; and the remedy which commends 
itself the most to the judgment of your Committee is the 
enlargement of the Executive Board, by the addition of four 
new members, selected from different parts of the country, 
and representing different phases of opinion and feeling. 

For convenience of frequent assembling, it is necessary 
that the majority of the Executive Committee should live in 
or near Boston. The four members we propose to add to 
the Board need not reside in New England, as manuscripts 
can be easily sent from one to the other. Parishes, espe- 
cially at a distance, contributing liberally to our Book Fund, 
will naturally and properly feel a deep interest in the char- 
acter of our publications. Three generous contributions have 
recently been given, one of which —a gift of two thousand 
dollars from the Church of the Messiah in New York — was 
accompanied with the request that it might be appropriated 
for the publication of the works of Channing and Ware; while 
the other gifts, of one thousand dollars from the Society of 
Rev. Dr. Farley in Brooklyn, N. Y., and of eleven hundred 
and twenty dollars from Rev. Dr. Barrett’s, of Boston, though 
unaccompanied by any request, will necessarily and properly 
occasion a careful scrutiny of the character of our books, 
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A responsibility, therefore, involving the amount of in- 
terest felt in the Association in distant places, and the 
measure of support accorded to it, may well be shared by 
others than by members of a local Committee chosen for 
executive purposes. By summoning to its service men 
from different parts of the country, and representing dif- 
ferent sections and interests, the Association will extend the 
circle of its friends, and may naturally expect a wider cir- 
culation of its books. For these reasons your Committee 
recommend the following amendments to the By-laws, so 
that Articles 3 and 4 will read as follows : — 

3. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, and Treasurer, and nine Directors, two of 
whom, at least, shall be laymen, and four of whom, chosen 
from different parts of the country, shall, when unable to be 
present with the Board, be consulted by correspondence in 
regard to the publications of the Association, &c. 

4. These officers shall constitute an Executive Committee,” 
who shall meet at least once in each month, six constituting 
a quorum, and shall have charge of all the business and in- 
terests of the Association, the direction of its funds and 
operations, with power to fill any vacancies that may occur 
in their number between any two annual meetings, and to 
call special meetings of the corporation whenever they shall 
deem it necessary or expedient. 

In this same connection your Committee cannot refrain 
from expressing the hope that another measure may be 
adopted, which might have a still greater influence in draw- 
ing the different geographical and theological sections of our 
body together. They refer to the publication of a denomiz 
national organ. ° It is expected that some changes will soon 
be made in the editorial arrangements of the Christian 
Register, and these have suggested the wish that that paper 
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and the Christian Inquirer might be merged in one. If 
then it could be printed in Boston, and be published si- 
multaneously in Boston, New York, and St. Louis; if it 
could have a corps of able editors, say six of them, two to 
be appointed by the Western Conference, two by the New 
York Association, and two by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, with a directing editor in this city ; if a paper so 
constituted would be true to the culture and liberal thought 
of our denomination, and to the advancing spirit of the times, 
it is obvious that it would be our most effective instrument 
for union and progress. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there is but one 
condition of its success,—it must be Christian and free. 
Standing clearly within the realm of Christian thought, 
not outside of it, or on any doubtful border line, in respect 
to all local, sectional, or class prepossessions, it must be 
unfettered and disentangled. True, such a paper must 
have some unity; not, however, the superficial unity of 
dogma, but the deeper unity of a common liberal thought, 
of aspiration for a purer theology, of living sympathy with 
the earnest and ameliorating spirit of our age. Each writer 
should have his own signature, and responsibility one for all 
_ should be disclaimed. Perhaps such freedom will occasion 
the utterance of some things, on one side or the other, which 
we may not like.- But it is after all a cheap price for a 
great good. We may learn something from the career of 
a well-known paper established on this plan in New York. 
No doubt that paper often contains things offensive to a 
large class in the denomination that supports it. But we 
all feel that in such cases freedom, forbearance, outspoken 
frankness, reliance upon others’ common sense, upon the 
sure progress of truth, and the direction of the good provi- 
dence of God, — these are the true wisdom ; and the paper 
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referred to has its reward in being one of the leaders of the 
truest Protestantism and the most progressive liberality. 
It has obtained possession of a territory properly ours 5 
and if we have not tolerance and charity enough to imitate 
its course, then has true liberality fled from us, and we and 
our ancient opponents have changed front. 

Should the measures here proposed for greater denom- 
inational unity and efficiency be adopted, the Association 
will feel the need of a new officer. It will require some 
one to visit different parts of our country, to address public 
bodies, look after the circulation of the paper, open avenues 
for the distribution of our literature, establish agencies, and 
solicit subscriptions to our Book Fund. The expenses of 
an active, zealous man, in this department of service, would 
be repaid twenty or thirty fold. 

But we feel that we are dwelling upon points which may 
be much better adduced in the course of the discussion that 
may follow, and it is time to draw our Report to a close. 

As we look back upon the past year, we see no marked 
increase of the body to which we belong. Some half-dozen 
new societies have been formed; but had we only this to 
speak of, we might feel that the year’s results were few. 
The past year, however, has been memorable for something 
far better than this. Distinguished friends of our cause 
have risen up, in places where we little looked for their 
appearing, and have rendered services to a true theology 
better than the establishment of scores of new societies. 
The works of the Regius Professor in Oxford University, 
England, and of the late President of Waterville College 
in Maine, are a proof of the extent to which Unitarian 
views are finding their way in other denominations, and 
among some of the able and accomplished men of the age. 
These distinguished writers will spread their views before 
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thousands of readers whom we cannot approach. What 
missionaries during the past year have done so much as 
they? “Christianity,” to quote the words of Channing, — 
“ Christianity is gaining more by the removal of degrading 
errors, than it would by armies of missionaries who should 
carry with them a corrupted form of the religion.” 

We must add a final word in brief allusion to distant 
friends. A fortnight hence will be held. the fifth session 
‘of the Western Conference of Churches, in the city of 
Chicago. Some members of the present Executive Com- 
mittee had the pleasure of attending the last Conference 
held in the city of Buffalo, and of listening to the words 
of a noble band of brethren. The work which they are 
doing among the pliable institutions of the West can hardly 
be credited by us who live in the more petrified civiliza- 
tion of the East, and rarely has Providence raised up 
servants more able, laborious, and deyoted. _We would 
extend to them the expression. of our cordial, fraternal 
affection. 

We would remember with affectionate interest our broth- 
er in San Francisco, toiling on year after year at his lone 
post, amid labors most acceptable to his people, and with 
results that have already secured one of the largest and 
strongest societies in the metropolis of the Pacific coast. 
Deprived of ministerial intercourse. and professional sym- 
pathy, we are glad to assure him that he is not forgotten 
in our annual festivities, nor shall our prayers be withheld 
for a blessing on him and the society to whom he ministers. 

From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association we 
have received during the past year repeated communica- 
tions, assuring us of their continued interest in our pros- 
perity, and of their willingness to co-operate with us in 
works of Christian faith and enterprise which we may unite 
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to sustain. In the recent fears of disturbance of the am- 
icable relations between their country and ours, they have 
felt their hearts drawn towards their brethren here, who to 
the common ties of ancestry and language add the other 
tie of-a common interpretation of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and we feel sure that we utter the feelings 
of all members of our Association in wishing that the only 
victories we may ever have over one another may be the 
victorfes of peace, and the only emulation, that which comes 
from provoking one another to love and good works. 


After the reading of the Report, the President remarked 
that no arrangements had been made to secure set speeches 
for the occasion. All the topics alluded to in the Report 
were now open for remark. He believed the discussion 
would take a broad, generous character, in response to the 
efforts of the Executive Committee, who wished to nation- _ 
alize our Liberal Christianity. 

Rev. Mr. Nure of Kansas said it might not be modest 
in him to speak first. Indeed, if he had known what allu- 
sions were made to him in the Report, he might not have 
felt like speaking at all.. But the circumstances under which 
we are assembled lift our minds above all personalities. 
The town in which he had lived for one year had been 
attacked, and the people whom he had learned to love were 
being murdered. The telegraph informs us this morning of 
the awful events there taking place. He was astonished at 
the supineness of Boston. If the people here have not a 
word to say, if they will not pledge themselves to support 
their brethren in the noble stand taken in the Territory, he 
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should be ashamed to be seen again in New England. He 
had lived under laws which would hang him for telling the 
poor slave — as he had told him, and would tell him again 
as long as he had a voice to say anything —that he had a 
right to freedom. The mission of this Association to Kansas 
has placed our body in an important position of influence. 
The Association is there known as a friend to freedom. 
Shall your missionary go on in the work he has begun? 
He believed the church now building in Lawrence would 
not be attacked. He wanted to be able to say that money 
enough for its completion would be raised, and that the bell 
and the clock for the tower are made sure. 

Rey. Dr. BetLows of New York moved the acceptance 
of the Report. He would endeavor to turn the strong cur- 
rent of feeling aroused by the last speech — our hatred of 
brutality and slavery —to the interests of the Association 
that has called us together, to the great principles of truth 
and freedom which we are united to sustain. Year after 
year has this horrid image of slavery come in here, and 
obtruded itself upon our concerns. It has prevented our 
giving attention to any other subject; we could not keep it 
out of our minds; and why is that awful crime against hu- 
manity still known in the world, still supported and active 
in this age of Christendom, but because it is in alliance with 
certain views of theology with which we are at war? Per- 
haps it is not too much to say, that, if we had been faithful 
to our views of truth, the present state of things would not 
exist. He feared there was a tendency among some to go 
back to a theology that legitimately bears all this bitter 
fruit. Liberal Christianity is faith in man, and it demands 
his freedom and improvement. Calvinistic Christianity is 
faith in the depravity of man, and it is the strongest fetter 
of his slavery and degradation He wanted a pure Unita- 
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rian Christianity, and no compromise with any semi-ortho- 
doxy. If we have faith in freedom, faith in free inquiry, 
faith in man, we may shake off all our fears, as the lion 
shakes off the dew from his mane, and go on to a more 
glorious future that awaits us. If we do not lead the move- 
ment to liberty, we shall be headed by others, and shall 
deserve failure and disgrace. Our Liberal Christianity is 
radically the faith of the people of this country. We never 
originated in this land the belief in the total depravity of 
man. Our fathers brought that dogma with them; but it 
never took root here. All our democratic institutions are 
at war with it. The spirit of our people is at war with it. 
Our love of freedom, our sympathy for the slave, is at war 
with it. The power of Orthodoxy in this country is not in 
its creed, but in its hereditary possessions and social influ- 
ence. And now, when there begins to be an abandonment 


of Calvinistic doctrines, some of our Unitarians seem dis- ° 


posed to step in and fill the void by giving our strength to 
those views. We will not do it. Progress is not made by 
going back to any of the dogmas of an effete orthodoxy. 
All the great movements of our age are in favor of faith in 
man. .Transcendentalism, Spiritualism, and even the Ma- 
terialism of our times, bear witness to this cardinal point. 
We ought to take the lead in the grand movement for free- 
dom and improvement. It did him good to hear the Presi- 
dent speak of nationalizing our liberal Christianity. That 
is a noble word, and a noble aim. He must be pardoned 
for saying that Boston people have much to learn before 
they can lead a national movement. Civilization here is 
too finished, too nice, too fastidious, to suit the whole coun- 
try. And then Boston itself is not central. You cannot see 
the great West from Boston Common, nor the whole coun- 
try from the tower of Mount Auburn. We want a freer 
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creed, but stricter morals, —a Christianity that lays the 
great stress on life, and not on dogmas. 

Rey. Dr. Hatt thought that the Association would do 
much to take this bold leadership, if only it had means to 
carry on its plans. He wished to bespeak more confidence 
in the Association. It did not have the confidence of the 
denomination ; and yet he knew not why. If the present 
Executive Committee are not worthy of your confidence, 
turn them out, and put others more worthy of your trust in 
their places. But if that Committee are acting wisely and 
well,—as he believed they were,—then let us support 
them. If we are Unitarians, and not Trinitarians,— and 
we must be one or the other, for he did not believe there 
was a single spot to stand upon between them,— we must 
do what we can to send out our Unitarian Christianity, 
which he believed to be the true and living Gospel of our 
_ Lord Jesus Christ. How can we do this in other ways and 

in better ways than those the Association is now using? If 
there are other ways and better ways, he was sure the Com- 
mittee would be glad to hear of them; but if not, give them 
your help, hearty and generous, while they are at work by 
the most approved methods. Is there any other denomina- 
tion that does so little for the spread of its views? And 
then we need to enforce a more practical Christianity. We 
must set forth a religion based on the great doctrine of re- 
pentance, and pleading for a higher and nobler type of re- 
ligious life. If we show our faith by our works, and do no 
works, then we have no faith, and others will rightly so 
judge. Our doctrines, position, hopes, plans, all plead for 
action more hearty and devoted. Let those who would 
make this Association more true to its first principles give it 
their confidence and help. 

Rev. Mr. Ware of Cambridgeport remarked that, after 
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the stirring speech from our Missionary in Kansas, he had 
passed round a hat, and was glad to report that he had col- 
lected the sum of two hundred dollars. 

Rey. Mr. FuLuier of Boston said that the communi- 
cantsof the New North Church had sent thirty dollars 
towards a parish library in Mr. Nute’s society. 

Rey. Mr. Conway of Washington, D. C., had no doubt 
that by this time Lawrence was no more. There was un- 
doubtedly a determination to crush that place. He sym- 
pathized deeply in what had been said by his brother from 
New York. We have had enough of that Christianity 
which pours contempt on man. Let us have that which 
recognizes the worth of man. Throughout this country 
there are thousands and thousands who have heard that here 
in New England there is a denomination of Christians dis- 
tinguished for its freedom, that goes for free inquiry, free 
thought, free speech. He could not name the large number 
who, in Washington, — persons from all portions of our 
country, — had spoken to him on this subject, and expressed 
their interest in such a denomination. They have asked me 
for books and tracts. They think that we constitute the 
Church of the Free. Now let us have the freedom of which 
we have the credit, — freedom for all of every shade of 
theology, freedom for all of every shade of color. 

Rev. Mr. Movuntrorp of Boston said that he wished 
to enroll himself as a member of the American Unitarian 
Association. He never before joined it; not that he was- 
not a Unitarian,—he was never anything else; but he 
never felt the interest in the body which he feels now. If 
we were instituting the Association anew, he might prefer 
that it should be called by some other name, — a name that 
would last long after Trinitarianism has passed away. But 
in joining this body, he felt that he did not commit himself 
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, to a mere ism, but to manliness, sincerity, freedom, and 
progress. 

Hon. AtBert FEARING moved that the Report be laid 
upon the table for a few moments, in order to enable him to 
offer a resolution. His motion was carried. He went on 
to say, that as a denomination we are characterized by the 
noblest principles and the poorest performings. We de- 
sire to spread Channing’s Works all over the land, and how 
slowly the Book Fund is raised! We talk in praise of free- 
dom, and the Association selected the best man that could 
be found to go and preach a free Christianity in Kansas, 
and how hardly we can raise the money to build him a 
church! We may talk as loudly as we will, but if we do 
nothing, what are all our professions worth? Much had 
been said in disparagement of an effete orthodoxy. It may 
be that orthodoxy is effete. But one thing was true of it, — 
it can give money. He had in his eye one single chureh, 
which last year gave more for missions than the whole 
of our denomination. But he arose only to offer the fol- 
lowing : — 

Resolved, That the members of the Américan Unitarian 
Association here gathered express their strong indignation 
in view of the outrage to which the free settlers of Kansas 
have been and are subjected, and our strong sympathy with 
our brethren in that Territory in this hour of their oppres- 
sion and trial. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. JAMes FREEMAN CLARKE wanted to have some 
sympathy expressed for Senator Sumner. He accordingly 
proposed the following : — 

Resolved, That we who are here present in this meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, offer our deepest 
" sympathies with Senator Sumner; and while admiring his 
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manly course, and indignant at the barbarity of the slave 
power which has attempted to silence him by a brutal out- 
rage, we pray that he may soon’be restored again to his 
commanding position of influence before the American 
people. 

Rev. Dr. Farvey of Brooklyn, N. Y., said that he ap- 
proved of the resolution with all his heart, and yet he feared 
we might damage the generous outburst of feeling on this 
subject, by trying to connect it in any way with a denom- 
inational meeting. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Report of the Executive Committee was then taken 
from the table, and Rev. Joun Watwortn of Wisconsin 
was introduced by Rey. Mr. Fuller. Mr. Walworth is a 
member of the Christian Connection, and had travelled over 
a thousand miles fer the sake of being present at this meet- 
ing. He had acted as a missionary of the Association, and 
had distributed its books. He desired to thank that body 
in the most public and decided manner for the good it is 
doing. Throughout the West there are thousands who are 
blessed by its labors ; and he knew it to be a successful de- 
fender of Liberal Christianity, — not of a liberality without 
Christianity, not of a Christianity without liberality. 

Rev. Dr. Oscoop said that he felt encouraged by the 
spirit of this meeting. He liked everything that promised 
to fulfil the noble aim of nationalizing our Liberal Christian- 
ity. In this point of view, he was interested in what had 
been said in regard to a union of the Boston and New York 
papers. ‘The latter city had done well for the Inquirer. 
His friend, Dr. Bellows, was the father of that paper, — a 
young man for such a paternity, — and it was but fair to say 
that he had been sustained by a most praiseworthy generos- 
ity on the part of the New York societies. From the first, 
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the Inquirer had been a live and earnest paper; and if now 
it should lose in any way its identity, its friends would con- 
sent only on the condition that we should have an organ 
worthy of our denomination and of our age. He had none 
but good wishes to the old organs of the denomination. He 
respected the Register; it had long been in the field, it was 
a pioneer in the day of small things, and if it brought asso- 
ciations to his mind of the tranquillity and repose of the Sab- 
bath, he would not forget that it had done good service in its 
day for a cause we all love. He liked the feeling which had 
been expressed all round of confidence in our Liberal Chris- 
tianity. Though cautious by temperament, and conservative 
by habit, he felt that Liberal Christianity was as safe as any 
Christianity. Even the leaders of the freest movements 
among us are representatives of too much that is good, for 
us to cast them off. He found much that is good in the 
Transcendental school; and greatly as he honored Norton, 
there are truths which he prized most deeply which he did 
not find in the writings of that great scholar and critic. He 
honored, too, the leaders of the movement which looks back 
to the former times. He hoped we should be saved from 
the narrowness and puerile rashness which despises the past, 
for he believed we should be in the way of truth if we stud- 
ied the former ages with reverence and tender love, and 
tried to find how much of what they have bequeathed to us 
we can accept in gratitude and faith. The truth is, we need 
both of the tendencies here alluded to; it would be folly to 
cut adrift from either; give us both love for the past and 
hope for the future, — the sharp Unitarianism of Norton and 
the high pietism and practical Christianity of such books as 

Sears on Regeneration. 
At the close of Dr. Osgood’s remarks, it was yoted to pro- 
ceed to the choice of officers for the ensuing year. A nom- 
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inating committee was appointed, consisting of Rev. Dr. Os- 
good, Rey. Mr. Sanger, and Hon. John Prentiss of Keene. 
They reported the following list of officers, who were then 
elected by ballot :— 
Executive Committee. 
Rey. Samuet K. Loturop, D.D., President. 
Rev. Epwarp B. Hatt, D. D., = : 
‘ Ma : Vice-Presidents. 
Hon. STEPHEN FATRBANKS, 
Rev. Henry A. Mires, D. D., Secretary. 
Carvin W. Crark, EsqQ., Zreasurer. 
Hon. ALBERT FEARING, 
Rev. Grorce W. Briees, D. D., 
GEORGE CALLENDER, EsqQ., 
Rey. Wittiam R. ALGER, 
Rry. F. H. Hepes, D. D. 


It was then voted to proceed to the choice of four gentle- 
men, to constitute an Advisory Committee, with whom the 
Board shall confer in regard to the publication of books, it 
being understood that this measure is only temporary, until 
the Board can be enlarged according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Annual Report. The following persons were 
chosen : — 

Rey. Witu1am G. Exior, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. H. W. Betiows, D. D., New York, N. Y. 
Rey. G. W. Hosmer, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Cazneau Paurrey, D. D., Belfast, Me. 

On motion of Rey. Dr. Gannerr, it was unanimously 
voted, that the hearty thanks of the Association be pre- 
sented to the Rev. Calvin Lincoln for his long and faithful 
services to this body. 

The Association then voted to adjourn to Thursday morn- 


ing at nine o’clock, to meet in the vestry of the Bedford 
‘Street Church. 
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Tuurspay, May 29. At the adjourned meeting, in the 
absence of the President, Rev. Dr. Hall, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, presided. 

Rey. Mr. Harey of Alton spoke of the importance of 
urging to our utmost power the circulation of our denomina- 
tional literature, which, as he knew from personal observation 
at the West, was already opening new fields of Christian 
effort, and might, in a few years, accomplish results beyond 
our most sanguine hopes. 

Rey. T. R. Sutiivan of Boston said that he had felt so 
great an interest in the recent plans of the Association, that 
he had asked for opportunities to recommend them, and had 
spoken in their behalf in several churches of the city. 

Rey. Dr. HepGe expressed the interest he felt in that 
part of the Annual Report which refers to the importance of 
establishing a denominational organ. He would place such 
a paper under the care of the best man that could be found, 
and have him assisted by a corps of able writers. The pa- 
per should be as independent as a paper can be, represent- 
ing, as all papers must more or less, the opinions of the 
larger portion of its readers. ; 

Rey. Dr. Fartey and Rey. Mr. Parkman, of New 
York, thought that it would be unsafe to proceed on the 
presumption that the “ Inquirer” would certainly unite its 
fortunes with the “ Register”; but both concurred in the 
opinion, that, if there was a generous consideration of the 
interests of all parties, such an arrangement might be 
effected. 

Rey. Mr. CorDNER of Montreal remarked, that it had 
been said that the newspaper is the “ American Bible.” If 
so, how important that that Bible give wise instruction in 
Christian truth and righteousness! Unitarian authorship 
had left its mark .on the mind of the country. The most 
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popular and able writers of the nation are from our com- 
munion. Still we have not done equally well in our period- 
ical literature. He would have a paper conducted somewhat 
after the manner of the London Times, — under the care of 
one master-mind, but to which the best writers in all depart- 
ments should contribute. Boston Unitarianism is unlike 
New York Unitarianism, and this again has variations 
from Western Unitarianism ; but we want a paper that shall 
represent all phases of opinion, and shall be true to our free- 


dom and progress. With these views he would offer a res- 


olution, which, as subsequently amended in the course of 
the discussion, read as follows : — 

Resolved, That we approve of the proposal, set forth in the 
Annual Report, to establish a denominational organ, and 
that we recommend to the Executive Committee to carry it 
into effect, provided no pecuniary liability be incurred by 
the Association beyond the sum of five thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Mr. Davip Reep expressed his willingness to come into 
the proposed arrangement, in case there could be raised up 
an abler supporter of the principles which for thirty-five 
years he had labored to defend. There were obvious inter- 
ests, however, in both parties, to be consulted and provided 
for, and these must be considered by wise and practical men. 

Rey. Mr. Fox had had some experience in the care of a 
weekly periodical, and he felt sure that the success of the 
proposed experiment would depend upon three conditions: 
first, ample pecuniary ability ; second, simplicity of machin- 
ery ; third, the securing the alliance of some other interests 
than those of a strictly religious character. He referred to 
the New York Independent, which, though extravagantly 


praised in some quarters, had a wide circulation, partly 


through the ability of its commercial papers. 
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Rey. Dr. Gannett feared there might be greater diffi- 
culties in the way of uniting the papers than had as yet 
been contemplated. The union of all phases of opinion in 
one paper might puzzle its readers, while the probability of 
the great expense to be incurred threw some doubt on the 
wisdom of a plan which he should rejoice to see successful. 

Hon. Henry B. Rocers thought it should be distinctly 
understood that no part of the Book Fund would be appro- 
priated to sustain a paper, which, if issued under the care 
of the Association, should be provided for in some other 
way. 

The discussion was further continued by Rev. Mr. Will- 
son of Roxbury, Rev. Mr. Adams of Templeton, Rev. Dr. 
Barrett of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Conway of Washington. 
The resolution of Mr. Cordner, amended so as to read as 
above, was unanimously passed, and the Association ad- 
journed sine die. 

It will of course be understood that we have given only a 
very brief outline of the remarks made by the speakers 
whom we have named. Our only aim has been, without 
any pretence at fulness of report, to indicate with some de- 
gree of exactness the positions taken at the meeting. It 
may be added, for purposes of an historical record, that the 
attendance was very large, the church being literally filled, 
and that a rare earnestness of tone and manner distin- 
guished every speaker. Indeed, we believe the Anniver- 
sary week was never more characterized by a deep-toned 
earnestness. The recent outrage in the Senate of the United 
States, and the sack and destruction of the city of Lawrence 
in Kansas, had startled every mind, and wrought it up to 
the highest pitch of excitement. Men were asking them- 
selves, What do these events portend? What is the next 
insult and wrong which we must expect? Have we nerve 
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and courage enough to meet the crisis to which we seem fast 
hurrying? In former periods of excitement, our people 
have been divided in opinion, and have been angry to- 
wards one another; through this Anniversary week there 
was-entire unanimity of feeling, and a subdued earnest- 
ness and solemnity pervaded all minds. Questions of the- 
ology and denominational action, lifted out of their usually 
calm and quiet atmosphere, and seen in the light of practical 
affairs and stirring events, were discussed with a directness 
and earnestness we never saw before. 

As we look back upon the meetings of that week, we 
gather a few impressions which we may briefly record. 

1. There is to be in our body no compromise with Ortho- 
doxy. That point we look upon as settled. For ourselves, 
'-we never had doubts in regard to it. Amid the evident 
leanings of here and there one to the creed of the past, we 
have always believed that the great body of our people had 
no disposition to look back, but were resolved to stand fast 
in their freedom, and to take closer and closer to their 
hearts the cardinal features of a distinct and positive Uni- 
tarian interpretation of Christianity. We rejoice to add, 
that this is accompanied with ne alienation of feeling from 
those who are drifting towards a more orthodox belief. It 
is not true that our people are liberal only to laxity of 
opinion, and are illiberal towards a careful and stringent 
statement of belief. We have not seen that illiberality. 
The fact is, there is too much sympathy with the tender, 
reverential, and devout spirit manifested by the few breth- 
ren referred to, to permit illiberality. Go on, we feel like 
saying to them, if that way seems right to you, and God 
bless you, and we will love you as brethren. We have no 
doubt that you are drawn to the conclusions to which you 
are tending, by reverential and holy feelings, which we 
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honor and love in you, while we hope we are not without 
such emotions ourselves. But they do not draw us in your 
direction. We stand firm on our Unitarian interpretation 
of the Gospel. We should be recreant to the clearest teach- 
ings of Scripture, the most conclusive deductions of reason, 
and the most sacred dictates of conscience, if we did not 
stand there. We shall continue to stand on that platform, 
and to do what we can to bring others to its freedom and 
hope. This is what we believe ninety-nine hundredths of 
our Unitarian denomination feel like saying, and will make 
their words good by their deeds. 

2. There is an element of hope and of courage in our 
body such as we never saw before. This is the most grati- 
fying revelation of Anniversary week. In the Providen- 
tial ordering of the influences operative in our modern 
Christendom, God has a work for us to do, a bold and 
noble work, the importance of which is to be measured by 
its influence upon the ideas of our age, and the progressive 
march of Christian thought, and not at all by the numerical 
strength by which it is represented. And we can meet the 
claims of that high position if we will. We are representa- 
tives of some of the most potent influences of our age, and 
are strong through their power. Channels of usefulness are 
open to us, some of which we are already using with good 
effect, and with appreciable and acknowledged results ; and 
if we will come up and pour our strength into them, we can 
do something far better than barely maintain a struggling, 
gasping existence; we can carry on undertakings which 
we may well count it a joy and a privilege to uphold. Hope 
and courage, we repeat, have sent some new and fresh blood 
through the veins of our denominational body. 

8. The movement to make the Association in fact what 
it is in name, —an “American Unitarian Association,” —to 
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nationalize our Unitarianism, according to the happily chosen 
word of the President, which formed the key-note of the 
discussion, is the most important movement undertaken for 
many years. We had heard much of the suggestion that 
the Association is a mere Boston institution, subject to Bos- 
ton dictation, reflecting Boston prejudices, and publishing 
Boston notions. To meet this state of feeling the Associa- 
tion comes forward, asking for a representation in its coun- 
sels of various geographical and theological prepossessions. 
It asks that we may rise above all idea of cliques, and par- 
ties, and sections, and may stand onthe broad platform of 
American Liberal Christianity, to be true to that name, and 
to be faithful to that interest. To this end we earnestly 
hope that the brethren named as “Advisory Committee” for 
this year, and hereafter to be added to the Board of Execu- 
tive Committee, will look upon this as something more than 
a mere paper arrangement. Let us have their counsel and 
assistance. We indeed think that in times past we have 
looked beyond Boston Common, and have done something 
for portions of our country not visible from the tower of 
Mount Auburn. But we are glad in all opportunities of 
extending our survey and our action, and we hope that the 
brethren to be now associated with us will be our eyes, that 
we may see our whole country, and our hands, that we may 
sow our seed “beside all waters.” It may take several 
years to bring into effective working order the system of 
measures inaugurated during the last Anniversary Week, 
but we predict that that week will be found to be a mem- 
orable one in the history of our denomination. 
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EVERYBODY knows the purpose of a landmark. In an- 
cient times, when fields and farms were not enclosed accord- 
ing to-modern usage, and in all those cases in which the 
right of soil was not distinguished by any natural boundary, 
— in those earlier stages of human progress, when men had 
begun to till the earth, and to construct for themselves fixed 
habitations, — when shepherds watched their flocks, and 
herdsmen their cattle, by night as well as by day, not merely 
to insure their safety, but to prevent them from trespassing 
upon the rights of others, and from committing depredations 
upon the property of their owners, — it was necessary to set 
up permanent marks, at various points, so that every one 
might be able, without difficulty, to ascertain the limits of 
his own estate, and avoid encroachments upon those of his 
neighbors. In accordance with the laws and customs of the 
Hebrews, estates of this nature descended down in the same 
family, from father to son, through many successive genera- 
tions; and provision was also made, by which, when any 
particular branch of a family was likely to become extinct, 
a member from another branch was required to step in for 
the purpose of preserving the inheritance. Under these 
circumstances, there would always be a strong temptation, 
- in minds that were capable of such things, to change the 
position of these landmarks, in order that they might prefer 
claims to more than rightfully belonged to them. Hence 
the commandment was given by Moses: “Thou shalt not 
remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they of old time 
have set up in thine inheritance.” 

Natural things will serve to illustrate spiritual things. 

Christianity must have its landmarks, or there would be 
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nothing to distinguish it from the false religions of the earth, 
upon the one hand, and from the various forms and grades 
of unbelief, upon the other. To assert the contrary would 
be equivalent to saying, that the religion of the Gospel con- 
tains no peculiarities of any kind, and consequently that its 
introduction into the world was altogether needless. . There 
would then be no sufficient motive for preaching it, — none 
for the many millions that are annually expended for the 
support of its institutions. To admit that the religion of the 
Gospel does contain peculiarities, — no matter of what kind, 
—is in effect to admit that there are certain boundaries, 
within which one becomes a Christian, and beyond which 
he can have no just claims to be thus regarded, — certain 
limits, which define what is peculiar to Christianity, and 
what is not; what constitutes a person a disciple of Jesus, 
and what does not. 

Its landmarks are its fundamental principles, as distin- 
guished from those of any other religious faith. ‘They are 
as old, of course, as the Gospel itself. They are such as 
were established at the beginning, by “the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith”; and such as have been made known to 
us, by them who were “eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word.” Every disciple of Jesus should become familiar 
with them, in order that he may know when they haye been 
removed, and that he may assist, when there is occasion, in . 
restoring them to their original position. 

Some of the more prominent and important are these: — 

1. A belief in Jesus as the Christ, the sanctified and sent 
of God ; as the bearer of a heavenly message, bringing with 
him divine credentials; as the Saviour of sinners, the light 
and life of the world, the conqueror of death. Take this 
away, and all that is of any peculiar value in Christianity 
will disappear with it. A person may be amiable, benevo- 
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lent, moral, and even religious in his way, but he will have 
no right to call himself a Christian. For the same moral 
qualities, and the same traits of character, may also be found 
in the Jew, the Mohammedan, and even the Pagan. 

2. The reception of the Christian records as an authori- 
tative rule of faith and practice. Take away this, and we 
should know nothing about Christianity, — nothing of what 
it teaches, or promises, or requires. There may be legiti- 
mate investigations respecting the authenticity of certain 
portions of those records. ‘There may be questions of criti- 
cism and interpretation, in relation to which Christians may 
honestly differ, and be Christians still. But if the whole be 
rejected at once,— if we have no reliable standard of doc- 
trine or duty, at all, to which we may repair for the solution 
of our doubts and our difficulties, and regard it as final,— 
then that which we are accustomed to term the Gospel is 
a record of little worth, and the Koran, or the Book of Mor- 
mony might claim our attention as well. 

3., The sacred rights of conscience; the right of every 
individual to determine for himself what the Gospel teaches, 
and to act for himself in view of what the Gospel requires. 
This likewise is a peculiarity of the Gospel, and therefore 
it is one of its landmarks. If there is a single plain precept 
among all the teachings of Jesus, it is to “ call no man mas- 
ter.” If there is a single question among all the recorded 
sayings of Jesus, involving its own answer more distinctly 
and emphatically than any other, it is this: “Why even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” And if any- 
thing should be required more direct and explicit than such 
passages as these, ought not this one passage to be enough ? 
“ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise domin- 
ion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them ; but so shall it not be among you.” Take this — 
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right away, compel us to accept as truth, or to perform as 
duty, whatever others may choose to dictate, — oblige us to 
submit our reason and conscience to the direction of any 
mere man or body of men, —and then we shall no longer 
remain “ Christ’s freemen.” We shall become the servants 
of other masters, and “other lords ” 
over us.” ; 

Such are the principles of our faith. Such are the land- 
marks “ which they of old time have set up in our inherit- 
ance.” Of course, it is not contended that no person can be 
a Christian, in character and in belief, who fails to recognize 
these principles, or refuses to acknowledge them. It is not 
contended that no person can receive benefit from the Gos- 
pel, — that none can derive edification and comfort and 
support from the doctrine of Christ, — who is unable to dis- 
cern these landmarks. The husbandman may still continue 
to labor in the same field, and to procure from it the same 
kinds of sustenance, even though he may not be able to trace 
its exact boundaries. The flock may still continue in safety, 
though the limits of the fold should be contracted or enlarged. 
They may still feed “in green pastures” and “ beside the 
still waters,” though the extent of those pastures should. be 
unknown. ‘The laborer may still perform his allotted work 
in the Lord’s vineyard, notwithstanding the walls thereof 
may be broken down. There will, however, be great risks 
and great losses. There will be danger both of committing 
trespasses, and of suffering from the encroachment of others. 
The shepherd may be taken, and the sheep may be scattered. 
The wolf may seize upon the lambs. “The foxes” may 
enter, and “spoil the vines.” And thus the laborer will toil 
in vain. 

Many persons, at different periods of time, have become 
dissatisfied with these landmarks, and have desired to change 
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their position. Some have demanded a larger liberty. 
They have wished to keep the name, and to enjoy the 
privileges belonging to Christians,—to stand, in short, 
upon Christian ground; while in reality they have no 
claim to any excepting that of mere natural religion. They 
believe in the divine mission of Jesus, just as they believe 
in the divine mission of every man, whom Providence has 
raised up in particular periods of the world’s history to meet 
the wants of the times and to accomplish through natural 
agencies a providential work. They are the disciples of 
Christ, in the same sense that there were disciples of the 
ancient philosophers, and they feel themselves at liberty to 
criticise, with the same degree of freedom, all his words and 
actions. This class of persons would fain remove all boun- 
daries, and make the basis of Christianity as broad as the 
moral universe, and as the domains of religious truth. 

The general tendency, however, among those who call 
themselves Christians, has been in the opposite direction. 
In most cases, the effort has been, not to extend the boun- 
daries of Christian faith, but to contract them. One sect 
after another has gone into the field, and taken possession 
of some particular portion of it, and each has defined the 
limits, and changed the landmarks, to suit its own purposes; 
as if it were desirous of excluding all but itself. 

In the primitive Church, no other confession of faith was 
ever required of any convert than simply this: “ That Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God.” And whoever made this 
confession was at once enrolled among the number of the 
disciples, was admitted to their fellowship, was allowed to 
participate in their most sacred rites, and to share in all 
their privileges. But such a confession would hardly be 
deemed sufficient now, in most of the various branches of 
the Christian Church. The Gileadites have taken posses- 
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sion of the passages of the Jordan, and the Ephraimiteg are 
required to say ‘ Shibboleth’; and if they cannot “frame to 
pronounce it aright,” they are at once cut off without mercy. 

The Roman Church, beyond all others, claims to be 
Catholic and Apostolic. But it is not sufficient, in order 
to be received into that communion, to profess one’s faith 
in Christ alone, to declare an unhesitating belief in the 
truths of his Gospel, and a sincere desire “to walk in his 
commandments and ordinances blameless.” It is necessary 
before all to acknowledge the infallibility of that Church, in 
all its decisions, and to submit unreservedly to its authority 
in all its demands. Hence a very large proportion of 
Christendom are deprived of their inheritance. It has 
removed “the ancient landmark.” 

And the various Protestant communions have too fre- 
quently been guilty of doing the same thing. 

The Church of England, sufficiently orthodox, as this 
word is commonly interpreted, in its public confessions, 
and sufficiently latitudinarian, as it regards the opinions 
and practices of its individual members, with commendable 
impartiality, unchurches all denominations of dissenters ; 
and Congregationalists, and Presbyterians, and Methodists, 
and Baptists, and ‘Trinitarians and Unitarians, and Cal- 
vinists and Universalists, Protestants as they are, and differ 
in other respects as they may, are all thrown together as 
one class, and, however they may be regarded as individuals, 
are not acknowledged as comprising any part of the mystical 
Body of Christ. It was not thus at the beginning. The 
ancient landmark has been removed. 

And what are the facts in regard to these denominations? 
They that are so prone to judge others, can they be guilty 
of doing the same things? Suppose that one were to go 
among them, and ask to be received into their fellowship. 
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Suppose that he were to declare his belief in any form of 
words that were ever employed for that purpose, either by 
our Lord himself, or by those who were authorized to teach 
and to preach in his name. Would that be sufficient? Or 
would something else be required of him as a condition, in 
a form of words that Jesus never authorized and his Apos- 
tles never wrote? There are doubtless some exceptions, 
but the result in most instances may be readily foretold. 
He could not be received without professing something 
more. The original landmark has been changed. 

Why not be content, and allow them to remain in their 
old position? Who knows better what landmarks are 
needed, and where they should be placed, than they who, 
at the beginning, set them up? Who knows better the true 
limits of his fold, than the good shepherd who “ careth for 
his flock”? Who knows better the extent of his vineyard, 
than he who employs the laborers and gives them their 
hire? Who knows better what conditions should be re- 
quired of those who are seeking admission within its en- 
closure, than he who is “Head over all things to the 
Church”? Why should the disciple be greater than his 
master, or the servant greater than his lord? 

In the common pursuits of life, a division of labor has 
-been found profitable. One person is best fitted for one 
kind of work, and another for another. One has more 
knowledge and skill, and he can plan. One has a better 
judgment in arranging the details, and he can take the 
general oversight. One has stronger muscles to labor, and 
firmer health to endure exposure and fatigue, and he can 
perform with ereater ease and advantage the physical toil. 
How much would the condition of the world be improved, 
if all mankind were engaged in one trade or profession ? 
The case is very much the same in the moral and spiritual, 
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as in the material world. With all the evil that has resulted 
from the division of the Church into sects, there has ‘also 
been much good. From the very natural rivalry existing 
among them, from their various peculiarities, adapting them- 
selves-to different classes of minds, — from the fact, already 
sufficiently proved by experience, that one sect is capable 
of doing what another cannot, and of laboring with success 
where another would be sure to meet with disappointment, — 
there is very little reason to doubt, that many more persons 
have been brought under the influence of Christian princi- 
ples, and have been induced to live a Christian life, than 
could have been brought under this influence, or induced 
to live such a life, if the facts had been different. Provi- 
dence always plans more wisely than man, and often brings 
order out of confusion, and good out of evil. If then, in thus 
forming themselves into sects, the disciples of Jesus had. 
acted from no other motive than to divide the field of 
Christian enterprise and duty into distinct portions, where 
each could perform its own peculiar work, in the way which 
it judged best, without hinderance from others, — if they had 
been willing to leave the original landmarks undisturbed, 
where the proprietor of all had placed them, — and if they 
had been ready to greet as fellow-laborers in the same good 
cause, whoever were disposed to engage in the work, to 
whatever company they might chance to belong, and what- 
ever distinctive badges they might choose to wear, — no 
serious objection could be made; there would be little to 
complain of, and much to be gained. It would only be one 
other instance, where so many already exist, of unity in 
diversity, — of manifold operations all tending to the same 
result. 

The special work of Unitarians is not to create divisions, 
but to diffuse a broader charity. It is not to produce alien- 
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ations, but “the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” It 
is not to remove the landmarks from the place where Christ 
and his Apostles set them, but it is to restore them to their 
right position. It is not to interfere with the labors of 
others, but faithfully to perform our own. It is to cultivate 
the waste places that others have neglected. It is to sow 
the good seed upon all soils. And let us not be discouraged, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. Say we not 
well, “ After four months, and then cometh the harvest ” ? 
W. 
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“ Each month, in passing, touched with some new grace, 
Or seemed to touch her, so that day by day, 
Like one that never can be wholly known, 
Her beauty grew.” 


No real woman ever departed from the world without 
setting her seal upon it, and leaving it better than she found 
it. Earnestness and truth never meet with ridicule, display 
and failure may ; and if there were more of the true spirit, 
the imitation would become more intolerable. It is easy, 
however, to see why, from so much promise as is found 
among young girls, so little fruit is matured when life is all 
summed up. ' 

A young girl leaves her school, regretting the loss of her 
teachers’ influence, her comparative separation from many 
friends, and the complete change that is to take place in 
her life. She carries warm in her heart the lessons of self- 
discipline and improvement she received at school, and con- 
tinually declares her resolution to prove that her advantages 
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have not been slighted. Thus fresh and earnest she begins 
her new life. 

At the end of five years she looks back. Where is she? 
What steps has she taken in real improvement since the 
steady hand of a faithful guide was withdrawn from her 
shoulder? As soon as the first glow of enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, it was very hard to find two hours every day for 
study, so many were the calls upon her time. She has no 
example and encouragement at home to draw back from ex- 
citement. She quiets her conscience by the assurance that 
it is only selfishness which prompts her to separate herself 
from her family for any length of time merely for her own 
improvement. At first her studies are omitted for a day or 
two now and then, next for a week, finally altogether. Five 
years of such progress as this brings one to what we have 
seen. ; 

Many mothers encourage this. If their daughters have 
been placed a certain number of years at a good school, their 
education is completed. A certain quantity of “learning ” 
is to be forced into them, like sawdust into a doll: 3 it needs 
no more while the body holds together ; outward i improve- 
ment is all the addition which can be made, and nothing is 
spared that this may not be wanting. And all.for what 
end? We see the answer every day. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the truth. All this system of labor and care, that 
the girl may make what is called a good match. 

To this cause may partly be traced such ill-assorted mar- 
riages, so many frivolous and aimless lives, so many un- 
trained hearts growing up to take their parents’ places, and 
play over again the same never-worn-out farce. This ac- 
‘counts in part for so many ungovernable youth, so. much 


manhood without character, so much old age without dignity 
or worth. 
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The beginning was only a little spot, a want of aim, tak- 
ing what each day brought without a thought beyond ; doing 
what others did, or only striving to excel them in meeting 
the demands which the world makes upon all who will listen 
to it. That was all; but it was enough to drag a woman 
down to almost a machine. 

A woman’s responsibility is very great; and the greater 
her beauty, or her power of pleasing, the heavier her trust. 
More or less influence she is continually exerting, — on 
young children, where she has the precedence of all other 
instruction, — on young men who take pleasure in her society. 
No woman need complain that life has no particular niche 
for her, no claim on her exertions ; and whether deliber- 
ately or thoughtlessly an aimless life is led, the Jaw of the 
world stands the same, — “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

But none the less true is the great law, “Seek, and ye 
shall find”; and life might be very different if a young girl, 
fresh from school, resolved to put the past into practice, and, 
placing herself in imagination at the end of life, and above 
it, as it were, so as to form a true judgment, and, taking 
into consideration her own individual circumstances, should 
prayerfully choose the most worthy aim for which to live. 
It must be one distinct aim, as thoughtfully chosen, and with 
as much view to surrounding circumstances, as her brother’s 
path in business is chosen; for no one can faithfully serve 
two masters. 

It may be very different from her sister’s appointed path ; 
but she must find it for herself, and judge whether it is her 
own; no one can give much aid in such a choice. For 
one, self-improvement is all that she can do,—a patient 
continuance of her school studies. To another, study is for- 
bidden, or at least a luxury for only leisure time ; but what- 
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ever it is, let her make a careful choice, and be faithful 
to it. 

To some there seem to be many paths opening one from 
another; to them God’s call is to fill many places in turn, 
and none completely ; perhaps to prepare one place after 
another for others to occupy,— to divide the talent, and 
excel in nothing. But there is one end to be kept in view 
even in this. To be content in such a lot, one must be 
always earnestly desirous of doing the will of God. That is 
the great test question, — “Is it the will of God?” This 
question must be prayerfully put in doubtful cases, for there 
is great danger sometimes of mistaking inclination for duty. 
In those undefined questions, so difficult to answer, conscien- 
tious people sometimes fall into the mistake of calling that 
' most right which is most pleasant; for while they hesitate 
over them, inclination steps softly up and whispers, “ God is 
a God of love; he delights in the happiness of his children ; | 
to please him best, please yourself; follow me.” One may 
make mistakes at first; but if she is really in earnest, she 
will succeed at last. She will clearly see whether what was 
so earnestly followed yesterday must be given up to try 
something else to-day ; whether it is as much a duty to lead 
some game to amuse a fretful child this hour, as to buy 
bread for a starving one the next. 

Such a life need not interfere with enjoyment or amuse- 
ment; but with a worthy end in view, enjoyment will be © 
heightened, though never suffered to overstep the limits of 
innocence. In such a life there will be no weariness and 
discontent, no darkness for any length of time. Obstacles, 
trials, sufferings, will help and not retard; God’s hand will 
be yisible, holding the staff on which we may lean, and his 
voice will be heard whispering to us to grasp it for support. 

This is theory, and it seems most plausible and easy. It 
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is easy to form resolutions, and the glow which comes with 

them is most cheering and encouraging. They bring a feel- 

ing of triumph and of power, which lifts one up, and makes 

great sacrifices easy. dit there is a wide gulf between this 

determination and a constant, faithful practice of it. To- 
carry about continually such a determination, to force it to 

interfere often with pleasant self-indulgence; to warm and 

cherish it when one is weary of the very thought of duty, 

and it lies like lead on the heart; to never suffer one’s self 
to be free from the monotonous chant, — Duty, Duty, Duty ; 

to give a pleasant answer to a fretful question; to go through 

the same routine day after day, a routine which promises 

nothing, and amounts to so little that it is never recognized 

by others as a duty, much less as a sacrifice; to choose 

that is to choose a hard life, —but it is also to choose a 

useful, happy, and peaceful life, — and the future is in God’s 

hands. 

Y Say Pe 
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Tuer Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association for the present year, immediately upon their 
appointment, directed their attention to the subject of Dis- 
tricts and Agencies, in pursuance of the intentions expressed 
in the Annual Report, to which the reader is referred.* 
Regarding the experiment as successful, and believing that 
it merits a more diligent and thorough trial this year, the 
Committee are glad to avail themselves of the expressed 
willingness of the Agents of last year to serve the Associa- 


* See pp. 557, 558, of this Journal. 
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tion again. Accordingly, the following list contains the 
names, for the most part, of last year’s Agents, and their 
Districts are appointed essentially as before, with only a few 
changes, which motives of convenience have suggested. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held June 4, 
1856, it was voted that the following be the Districts and 
Agents for the year 1856-57 : — 

District No. 1 includes all the Unitarian Societies in 
Boston, Chelsea, and Charlestown. Rey. William R. Alger, 
District Agent. 

District No. 2 includes the Societies in Waltham, Water- 
town, Weston, Cambridge, West Cambridge, Somerville, 
Brighton, Brookline, and Newton. Rey. Thomas Hill, 
District Agent. 

District No. 3 includes the Societies in Lexington, Wo- 
burn, Medford, Lincoln, Bedford, Concord, Billerica, Lowell. 
Rey. N. A. Staples, District Agent. 

District No. 4 includes the Societies in Franti 
Wayland, Sudbury, Stow, Marlborough, Westborough, North- 
borough, Bolton. Rey. Samuel D. Robbins, District Agent. 

District No. 5 includes the Societies in Dorchester, 
Roxbury, West Roxbury, Milton, Quincy, Dedham. Rey. 
Nathaniel Hall, District Agent. 

District No. 6 includes the Societies in Medfield, Wal- 
pole, Canton, Dover, Mendon, Uxbridge, Upton, Sherborn, 
Needham, Natick. Rev. R. D. Burr, District Agent. 

District No.7 includes the Societies in East Bridgewater, 
Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, Taunton, RNorigay Mans- 
field. Rey. J. H. Phipps, District Agent. : 

District No. 8 includes the Societies in Kingston, Ply- 
mouth, Duxbury, Hingham, Scituate, Cohasset, Nantucket, 
Sandwich, Barnstable. Rey. C. _J- Bowen, District Agent. 

District No. 9 includes the See Pi in Providence, New- 
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port, New Bedford, Fairhaven, Fall River. Rev. Dr. Hall, 
District Agent. 

Dictrict No. 10 includes the Societies in Fitchburg, Leom- 
inster, Lancaster, Clinton, Sterling, Worcester. Rev. W. P. 
Tilden, District Agent. 

District No. 11 includes the Societies in Groton, Lunen- 
burg, Harvard, Pepperell, Shirley, Ashby, Townsend, Lit- 
tleton, Tyngsborough, Chelmsford. Rev. ot aa Night- 
ingale, District Agent. 

District No. 12 includes the Societies in Salem, Mar- 
blehead, Beverly, Andover, Lawrence, Lynn, Danvers, 
Gloucester, Newburyport. Rev. Dr. Briggs, District Agent. 

District No. 13 includes the Societies in Templeton, Hub- 

bardston, Barre, Petersham, Athol, New Salem. Rey. Ed- 
win G. Adams, District Agent. 
_ District No. 14 includes the Societies in Deerfield, Green- 
field, Northfield, Brattleborough, Vt., Northampton, Chico- 
pee, Ware, Springfield, Brookfield. Rev. J. F. Moors, Dis- 
trict Agent. 

District No.15 includes the Societies in Chavidudvwal Wal- 
pole, Keene, Dublin, Peterborough, Concord, Manchester, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. Rev. Adams Ayer, District Agent. 

District No. 16 includes the Societies in Saco, Portland, 
Brunswick, Bath, Hallowell, Augusta, Kennebunk, Maine, 
Portsmouth, Dover, Exeter, New Hampshire. Rev. J. T. 
G. Nichols, District Agent. 

District No. 17 includes the Societies in Belfast, Ban- 
gor, Thomaston, Perry, Eastport, Calais, Maine. Rev. Dr. 
C. Palfrey, District Agent.. 

District No. 18 includes the Societies in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
New York City, Staten Island, Williamsburg, Jersey City, . 
Philadelphia. Rev. Dr. Farley, District Agent. 

District No. 19 includes the Societies in Troy, Albany, 
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Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, New York. Rev. Edgar Buck- 
ingham, District Agent. 

_ District No. 20 includes the Societies in Geneva, IIl.,. 
Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Rockford, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Marietta, Ohio, Meadville, Pa., Austinburg,Ohio. Rev. A. 
H. Conant, District Agent. . 

District No. 21 includes the Societies in Louisville, Ky., 
St.Louis, Mo., Alton, Quincy, Peoria, Dixon, Il. Rev. J. 
H. Heywood, District Agent. 


The above list includes most of the Societies in the de- 
nomination. Some are omitted because their isolated po- 
sition forbids their inclusion in any of the above-named 
groups. Such is the case with Montreal, Canada, Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Baltimore, Md.; from all of which, during the 
past year, the Association has received contributions of aid, 
which it hopes may be repeated in the year to come. A 
few other Societies are omitted, because, in their feeble con- 
dition, no assistance from them can properly be asked. 

In the list of District Agents there are some new mem- 
bers, and these may like to know what course was followed 
last year. In answer we may say, that no particular course 
was prescribed, and on assembling at the end of the year it 
was found that no uniformity of action had been observed. 
Some addressed a letter to each minister in their District, 
or, in the absence of a minister, to the Parish Committee. 
Others made arrangements with their brethren, which would 
enable them to present the claims of the Association in the 
course of their ordinary exchanges. The main thing was 
to secure a contribution from every parish in the District ; 
and, for this purpose, to be prepared to preach upon the 
subject wherever opportunity might be afforded. So also 
in regard to the matter of his address, each brother adopted 
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the course which he judged best. Some presented the 
claims of the Book Fund, some spoke at length upon the 
missionary operations of the Association, while others offered 
only some general views of the importance of Christian and 
denominational activity. As to all these details each Agent 
will doubtless find one course best suited to one Society, and 
another to another, and will adopt the method best fitted to 
the end to be kept in view, — awakening Christian sympathy, 
and arousing Christian activity. 

As to the amount of money to be raised, a word may be 
added. Most of the Agents last year reported that there 
was a disposition in their Districts to give cheerfully and 
generously to the objects of the Association, and a growing 
confidence in its plans and prospects, which afforded hope of 
an increase of contributions for the year to come. On foot- 
ing up the sums which may be regarded as sure, it was 
found that they amounted to ten thousand dollars. If all 
parishes give according to their ability, and to their duty 
to the great interests of Christian truth and righteousness, 
their contributions will greatly exceed this sum, and every 
Society will be made richer by its gift. 

It is hoped that District Agents will feel the importance 
of an early attention to the service to which they are here 
invited. With some Societies the time for their annual 
contribution to the Association occurs in the summer, or 
early in the autumn. In most cases arrangements for 
preaching must be made some time in advance. For these 
and other reasons, it may be well to ascertain at once the 
times when this subject can be best presented to each 
parish. © 

There will be two conferences of the District Agents and 
the Executive Committee during the coming year; one in 
the autumn, for the purpose of reporting the progress of 
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plans of action, the other just before the next anniversary 
of the Association, to gather up the results of such plans. 
The expenses of attendance will be paid by the Treasurer, 
as will also other necessary costs incurred in the discharge 
of duties in the service of the Association. * The Secretary 
of the Association will hold himself ready to preach to any 
Society which it may be advisable, in the judgment either 
of any District Agent or of any minister or parish com- 
mittee, that he should visit personally; and will at all 
times be happy to forward any information which he can 
supply. 

It only remains to express the wish, that the year upon 
which we are entering may be marked by more energetic 
and successful labors than any of its predecessors. We are 
grateful for the signs of a reviving interest in the measures 
undertaken, and the hopes that encourage us onward. Let 
the earnest voices of those who are here invited to set forth 
the claims of the Gospel upon our co-operation, be heard in 
the churches in their neighborhood, pleading for a deeper 
love for this work, and for more generous appropriations to 
it, and what new and quickening influences of God’s Holy 
Spirit may pervade our entire body! After a few years 
of such systematic and devoted labors, it may no longer be 
said of us as a body of Christians, that we are like “an 
island of ice in a sea of fire,’— we may be doing our full 
share of the work in the vineyard of our Master. Whether 
all our brethren in the ministry will co-operate with us in 
the plans here set. forth, it is not for us to say. Some of 
them may feel that these plans are not wise, and may con- 
scientiously refrain from sanctioning them. We shall re- 
spect all sincere scruples, and shall weigh no man by our 
private scales. But where there is no objection to these 
methods of action, where they win approval from the reason 
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because they are wise, and from the conscience because they 
are useful and hopeful, there we shall look for co-operation, 
prompt, hearty, persevering, — and we feel sure we shall not 
look in vain. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


As the most recent information in regard to our mission 
in Kansas has been spread before the public by the address- 
es of Rev. Mr. Nute and Mr. E. B. Whitman, Esq., during 
their late visit to New England, we may confine ourselves 
chiefly, in this number of the Journal, to the letters we have 
received from our laborious missionary and indefatigable 
correspondent, Rev. Mr. Dall of Calcutta. We feel sure 
that our readers will not regret that we give up so many of 
our pages to extracts from his letters. They constitute a 
picture of missionary life as devoted, faithful, and successful 
as can be found in any of the annals of missionary enter- 
prise. We give below seven letters from Mr. Dall, omit- 
ting from each a few commencing and concluding words. 


*‘ Calcutta, December 22, 1855. 


“¢ Your second letter, dated Boston, October 16, 1855, has reached 
me just in time for acknowledgment by the outgoing mail. Thank 
you also for the October number of the Quarterly Journal. I see 
that mention is made of our mission in it, and I know that it will 
cheer our Calcutta friends. Our ‘ Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in India ’ is gaining a steadier footing and a firmer hold 
from month to month, and almost from week to week. There is 
no one but myself to prepare its publications as yet ; but, by a very 
careful outlay of time, rising daily an hour or two before the sun, 
I am able to meet all engagements. All the daily newspapers of 
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Calcutta, — The Englishman, The Hurkaru, The Morning Chron- 
icle, The Citizen, and a well-edited tri-weekly called The Phe- 
nix,—open their columns to my contributions ; and though the 
principal ones make their subscription price $ 30 to $ 36 a year, they 
are sent to me gratuitously by their editors, in consideration of my 
occasionally writing for them all. My only subjects are religion 
and morals, and, not infrequently, direct doctrina] Unitarianism. 
I am corresponding monthly or oftener with Madras, and sending 
books and pamphlets frequently, by a cheap ‘ Book Post’ which the 
often generous English government has extended to India among 
other blessings. So it is that my faithful brother Roberts and I, 
without having yet seen each other’s faces, seem to have become 
well acquainted, and strongly bound together by a common sym- 
pathy. 

‘* The Sunday services at the Mission-room are as well attended 
as ever. Attendants, including a native Christian or two, begin 
to bring their wives and children with them; and of late (our 
pastoral record having opened with the entry of four children 
christened) we enjoy an incipient church feeling. We even 
dream of a little Sunday-school. 

‘You speak of the possible mission of a Unitarian preacher to 
Madras, by the way of Calcutta. I regret to find how rare and 
difficult is the travelling communication between Calcutta and Ma- 
dras. It hardly exists, — with occasional exceptions of a ship, — 
unless by the exorbitant ‘ overland mail’ steamers. My advice 
decidedly is, therefore, that the missionary go at once from Boston 
to Madras, and thence correspond with me and with leading men 
of our society, such as Mr. Lewis, our Treasurer, or with our 
President, Mr. Pratt. There can be no possible doubt that such a 
man would find his every energy taxed to the utmost in Madras and 
the neighboring cities of Southern India. The English language 
is quite as generally understood at Madras, with its 300,000, as in 
Calcutta, with its estimated 800,000 or 900,000. The more I see 
and hear, the more am I persuaded that the best and most conscien- 
tious Christian converts in India are about to fall into our path of 
light. Ihave never yet addressed myself particularly to these, 
but they are often coming to me for conversation and for books. 


a 
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And they all say that Unitarian Christianity needs only presenta- 
tion to be accepted by native Christians everywhere. I lately 
visited Mr. Pratt, at Burdwan, 66 miles northwest of Caleutta by 
railway. While there I was introduced to the Rajah of Burd- 
wan, who is called the wealthiest Rajah in India. His collec- 
torate, private houses, palaces, and gardens, make up nearly the 
entire city. A showy company of cavalry usually attends him as 
a body-guard, and he is otherwise surrounded with Oriental state. 
He has grown up with European associates about him, and lives 
almost as a European. For years he has welcomed the society of 
Christian missionaries, and once and again been ‘almost a Chris- 
tian.’ His dignity, almost amounting to coolness on my first 
approach, presently softened into attention, and then warmed into 
deeper interest. His first question to me was concerning the 
deity of Christ, which he said he could never accept. Surrounded 
by twenty or thirty listeners, I gave him, succinctly, our Unitarian 
views of Christ’s relation to the Father as a Son, and to every man 
as the perfect image of the Father’s will, — the way of peace, the 
truth of God, the life of heaven upon earth. Whereupon he ex- 
pressed great delight, — even saying that he would ‘ rather have 
missed a crore of rupees’ than not to have heard what I said. He 
asked for Unitarian publications, some of which I presently 
sent him by his own messenger. He begged me to come and 
preach those views to his people. He would insure me a hall 
and an audience whenever I should come, only send him word 
from Calcutta one day in advance. He wished me to send him 
Unitarian tracts by mail; which Iam doing. He ordered his car- 
riage for my return, and, in Bengalee (understood by a native 
Christian who accompanied me), he spoke to his attendants of 
what I said of Jesus. Before leaving Burdwan the next morning, 
to meet engagements in Calcutta, I visited and examined a fine 
school of 400 boys, supported by the Rajah as his own, rejecting 
all offers of government assistance. This assistance, by the way, 
is given to all schools, heathen and Christian, Unitarian and Trin- 
itarian, to the amount of about half the entire outlay... On the 
walls of the Rajah’s school I gladly noticed moral precepts in Eng- 
lish Bible words, and my brief religious appeals to the classes were 
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apparently welcomed by both teachers and pupils. My prayer is 
that God may turn the Rajah’s heart wholly to himself. I place 
but little reliance on the results of a single interview. Still, I 
shall be grateful to be permitted and encouraged to come to Burd- 
wan, and preach to the Rajah, his household, and his schools ; 
though no pecuniary aid to the mission should ever grow out of 
his professed interest.’’ 


‘¢ Calcutta, January 8, 1856. 


‘* The new year opens witha smile upon us; may it be the same 
with our cause at home. God grant us all a year of new faith. 

** Our report for the first six months has just been given in, and 
it surprises not a few of our friends. I intend you shall have it in 
some form by thenext mail. We are out in the 1856 ‘ Directo- 
ries,’ and it is the first time we have had the names. of the Unita- 
rian Society before the public. Mr. Pratt and others will lose 
standing by it, but there is no shrinking from a public confession, 
thank God! Our mission is increasing its hold upon the native 
mind, of which we have increasing and delightful testimony. I 
enclose for your eye parts of notes from natives and ‘ East Indians,’ 
as the country-born half-bloods are called. I find Mr. R. Forbes 
to be a man in high trust by government, —a fine-looking, white- 
haired old man of seventy-one years, who for fifty years has been 
a constant member of the Church of England here. Solitary study 
has made him a Unitarian. Iwish I could send you the half of 
what he has written me. Nor is he the only one that has sprung 
up in this way, to our unexpected encouragement. On the other 
hand, institutions are sending for me to address them. Not long 
since I lectured to the Bethune Society, — that includes all the 
older pupils of the chief Government College in India, the Presi- 
deney College. And now, within a day or two past, the wealthy 
natives (Babus) have made me the chief speaker at the ‘ Com- 
mencement ’ and Prize Distribution of the Metropolitan College, 
which has seven hundred students, and is the only College started 
in India by natives who refuse government aid. Such opportuni- 
ties, granted to few if any other Christian missionaries, are surely 
to be coveted. You will see the report of my ‘ Metropolitan ” 
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College Address in the newspapers I send. Letters asking for 
tracts and sermons, and explanations of Unitarian Christianity, 
increase upon me. Some of them are from distances that require 
weeks of mail carriage to reach me, as the one enclosed from Jo- 
kehai, which I do not find on my map, but am told is in the far 
South. My intercourse with Mr. Pratt, by letter, is almost as 
constant as before he left Calcutta on his educational journeying. 
He is firm, and steadfast, and zealous as ever. While on a visit 
to him at Burdwan (seventy miles northwest of Calcutta) lately, and 
walking at sunrise among the idol temples in the bamboo groves, 
I was not a little pleased to be able to make myself fairly under- 
stobd in conversing with the natives on the unity of God. In 
asking them, pointedly, whether there were many or only one God 
over all, some said they supposed that there was ‘ only about one.’ 
_“ Since the receipt of your ‘ Quarterly,’ and my printing what 
you there say of Florence Nightingale as a Unitarian, a brisk con- 
troversy has sprung up. There have been two letters on the op- 
position, and three on my side, all tending to call attention to the 
simple truths of the Gospel. I am called out into print in the 
newspapers and periodicals oftener than once a week, so wide 
open is our ‘ door of utterance.’ It will be interesting to friends 
at home to know how great is the demand for American school 
and other books here. ‘Two such, that I had with me by mere 
chance, are being, in part at least, translated into Bengalee for 
_ native schools. Please tell Miss Whitman, at Lexington, that 
one of them is a little Primer of Moral Philosophy that she gave 
me, with her autograph, as a memento. I was happy in being 
able to procure ‘ The Rollo Books’ (eight or ten volumes of them) 
for an eminent native gentleman of my society, who expresses his 
_ intention of making them a model for a Bengalee series. 
‘¢ T have only time to add, that I am going soon again to the 
‘Rajah of Burdwan, who was too ill on my last visit to see me, or 
‘make the arrangements for my preaching which he intends.”’ 


“¢ Calcutta, January 23, 1856. 


‘¢ Yours of November 26th, 1855, reaches me just in time for a 
few words, and very few, by the outgoing mail. I hoped to have 
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sent you our semiannual report by this opportunity, but we de- 

cide that we must send a few copies of it to England and else-- 
where, and the putting it in type will delay its coming. I must 
say we are encouraged to see how many doors God is opening to 

us, and how much the native population are moved at our coming. 

To-night I commence a course of seven or eight public lectures, 

parts of each of which are to go regularly before the public in the 

leading journal of Calcutta, ‘The Englishman.’ To-morrow I 

go for the third time to Burdwan, to the Rajah. With the new 

year we have commenced holding a Sunday school for two hours 

each Sunday. ‘There are five or six gentleman teachers, and we 

are likely to be overrun with pupils. _ Iam daily at the School of 
Industrial Art, and the young men will talk to me even there on 

religious things. My Bible-class continues the study of the Min- 

istry of Christ, on Sunday afternoon, at my residence here. I find 

that I have taken about sixty-eight dollars for the books you sent 

with me. The remainder are many of them borrowed and re- 

turned from week to week. The Miracles, the Plenary Inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and the Godhead of Christ, are the topics most 

constantly introduced by inquirers. Letters and inquirers come to 

me, perhaps three or four every day. I hardly know how I get 

through the amount of writing, talking, printing, and reading of 
all sorts of books and papers and arguments that pour in upon me. 

My address to the seven hundred young men and others, at the 

Commencement of the Metropolitan College, has been very kindly 

received by native gentlemen, and is printed, as I am told, in Ben- 

galee and Oordoo. I continue writing occasionally for all the daily 
papers, four in number, and for one tri-weekly and one weekly, 

and read them rapidly through, as a duty, every morning; and so 
learn more of India as she is, and is governed, and of her wants, 

than I could in any other way. I had an invitation to preside the 
other evening at the celebration of the fourth anniversary of the 
Caleutta Free Debating Club (all native young men), but their 
Scotch Church patrons interfered, and prevented the plan from 
being fulfilled. 

‘* My stanch Christian native friend, the schoolmaster of Bali, 
Chundy Churn Singha, is suffering not a little in his purse for his 
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Unitarian independence ; but none of these things move him. He 
goes on scattering tracts and books, and making proselytes, as fast 
ashe can. He brought four, I think, of his assistant teachers to 
our little church last Sunday. Letters come to me from Jessore, 
seventy miles northeast of this, asking for tracts, and, if possible, 
avisit. Several native gentlemen, some of them in government 
employ, long to know about Unitarian Christianity. 

** My health remains firm, and I have no fears whatever on that 
score; though how all the work that is flooding in upon me is to 
be done, without a colleague, the Great Giver of strength only 
knows. Mr. Prati is far up in the country, looking after his ten 
thousand schools, and his health has greatly improved. Did he 
not open his purse to my mission, continually and freely, — he 
and our American consul, Mr. Lewis, — I know not what we 
should do. I have all the money I want, and pray you to thank our 
friends earnestly on my behalf. I can live here comfortably enough 
on $1,000 ayear. Ask them at your side, who is to go to the dis- 
tant points, or even the comparatively near ones, that send me 
word for tracts and the spoken word? I pray God to give usa 
man speedily, for the work is large and glorious.” 


**Burdwan,* January 26, 1856. 

“T write you this time from the royal old city of Burdwan. A 
few days ago I received a note from one who calls himself our 
‘Unitarian brother,’ the Moha Rajah, bidding me come ‘ at my 
earliest convenience and preach for him.’ I was specially glad 
to get this invitation, as 1 knew that pointed efforts had been made 
to induce the Rajah to have no more to do with me. A leader of 
one of the Brama Shovas (Vedantist Societies), for whom the 
Rajah had built a place of worship at Burdwan, had been taxed 
by me, in a friendly conversation, with inconsistency, for not 
preaching Jesus Christ to his people; though he fully acknowl- 
edged that Jesus spoke higher and purer wisdom than man ever 
spoke before or since, ‘ He had never opened his lips concerning 
Jesus in the Shova; and had no excuse whatever for thus hiding 
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his convictions, but the fact that all Christians called him God 
Almighty.’ This Vedantist told a friend of mine, whom he took 
for a sound Vedantist like himself, that he had Jaid three of my 
inconsistencies before the Rajzh; and what do you think these 
were? Bear in mind that the preacher of the Veds had never 
called on me, nor asked a single question concerning my views of 
Christianity. My three great errors were,—1. The perfection of 
Christ’s character; 2. The Miracles; and 3. The Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Bible. I plead guilty to the first two counts. With 
respect to the third, you know that I make Christ’s own word to 
be (in the Bible) as ‘the mountain of the Lord’s house on the 
top of the mountains,’ and so add the unity of the Bible to the 
other grand ‘ unities of Unitarianism.? But I am wandering. I 
said I was particularly glad to make this (my third) visit to ‘ his 
Highness’ the ‘Great Rajah,’ as I knew he had been told of 
my ‘ inconsistencies.” Yes; as I swept along the west side of 
the Hooghly on the rail, toward Burdwan, between rice-fields and 
sugar-plantations, and through groves of cocoanut, and other splen- 
didly graceful varieties of palm, I inwardly thanked God that 
* two or three’ were to be gathered together, at the Rajah’s in- 
Vitation, (and, as I supposed, in a Christian church ereeted by the 
Rajah,) to hear those simple and converting views of the Infinite 
Father and the Holy Son, the priceless value and glorious power 
of which, such as receive them by inheritance hardly understand. 
Reaching Burdwan on Thursday noon (January 24), I was driven 
directly to the principal palace, and there waited awhile in the 
study, —a library-room altogether English, and richly packed about 
with elegant editions of works American and English. ‘Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ caught my eye among the titles. I am told 
the Rajah shuts himself up wholly at times, and away from callers 
even, that he may give himself to his books. Not that he is par- 
ticularly fond of moral philosophy ; for books on sporting and 
‘chock full of fun,’ like ‘Sam Slick,’ which I saw on his table, 
suit him best, at least in certain moods. Still he has always been 
inclined to favor Christian missionaries and listen to them, and he 
vastly prefers European to native society. Presently the Rajah 
(having received my card from an official) came graciously in and 
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sat in one of the library chairs near, and conversed with me like 
any easy-mannered European. Christianity was our immediate 
and only subject, and the Rajah seemed glad to listen. Indeed, 
an ‘Kast Indian’ gentleman (i. e. ‘country born,’ or ‘half- 
caste’), one of the Rajah’s superintendents, told me he heard 
the Rajah repeating to friends, after I had left, what had been 
said to him of religion and Christ by the ‘Unitarian.’ The 
Rajah introduced me to his own brother, — wearing, like himself, 
what might be called a hat (without a rim), bristling with gold 
and jewels. After half an hour’s conversation, he asked me upon 
what subject I would preach. He wanted it in writing, that he 
might send it round to the English and others, through the town. 
The subject I gave was, ‘A Unitarian View of Christ; his Relation 
to God and to Men.’ After giving him this topic, ‘his High- 
mess’ (as everybody calls him) had me shown to a carriage and 
conducted to a house, —or cottage, — which was to be my own 
while I should stay. Of course it was amply provided with ser- 
vants and every comfort. This was early in the afternoon of 
Thursday. From this time until the next day after sundown, I 
‘was entirely alone, except a brief call from one of the Rajah’s 
superintendents. With the exception of a sunrise hour, that I 
spent among the elephants and camels, I had the day to myself; 
and gave it all to the preparation of a discourse for the evening. At 
seven o’clock the carriage came and wheeled me through the rather 
chilly evening air about a mile, to the chief palace. Adjoining 
it was a beautiful hall, finished in scarlet and Oriental style, with 
pews, etc., resembling an English chapel. On entering, 1 asked 
one of the Rajah’s East Indians whether there was a Bible at 
hand out of which I could read. He said there was “one in the 
house ”’ near, and it was speedily brought. Upon the flaming 
punkas or suspended fans about the hall were written, in bril- 
liants, what I took for Bengalee sentences out of the Veds; 
particularly the favorite Vedantist text, ‘God is one, and with- 
out a second.’ A congregation of from forty to fifty persons 
had come together. They all understood English more or less, 
and gave the deepest attention. Among them were the Rajah’s 
sehoolmasters ; and seven or eight good-looking men in native 
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white robes and turbans, who sat on my left, the Rajah intro- 
duced me to as native Christians. ~One only was in black broad- 
cloth, —the physician of the household; but the seven or eight 
were all, as I understood it, in the Rajah’s employ. At the close 
of three quarters of an hour’s discoursing, the Rajah thanked me for 
my work; and, turning to some government officers, who seemed 
to have come in from curiosity, he asked them why they could not 
adopt the views that had just been declared. They said such 
views were very plausiblé, and perhaps they might some day 
adopt them. The congregation nearly all remained, and gath- 
ered about me in a deeply serious mood with all sorts of questions. 
Some.very intelligent men of them were Vedantists; and they 
distributed (to the interested and most interesting crowd) all my 
tracts, with my glad consent ; and then borrowed all the books I 
had with me, — Eliot, Peabody, Burnap, Ware on Christian Char- 
acter, and others. They said they would take good care of them 
till I came again, which they hoped would be very soon. They 
were particularly anxious that I should discourse to them upon the 
miracles. These, as facts, and signs of a higher than the usual 
presence of divine power, I heartily believe in, and shall pre- 
sent at Burdwan erelong, asI am able. On the spot, I gave my 
general views of the Christian miracles; also of the Bible as 
testimony, containing the word of Divine Wisdom, — of the sey- 
eral ways in which God had manifested himself to the world, — 
of the insufficiency of nature and of conscience to guide men with- 
out a further Saviour, Christ Jesus our Lord. There could not 
be a more emphatic appeal to God for a Saviour like Christ, than 
the present terrible darkness of the people of India, with all their 
culture and conscience, and their best interpreters of both ecrea- 
tion and humanity in the writers of their highest scriptures, the ~ 
purer Veds. I have no room to report more of the conversation, 
which I hope to renew at Burdwan during the coming week. A 
few days after I returned to my place in Calcutta, I had the fol- 
lowing note addressed to me (enclosing more than enough to meet 
my railway charges for several visits): ‘The Moha Rajah of 
Burdwan in reply to Rev. Mr. Dall’ (my farewell note), ‘ would 
wish him farewell, and would be glad to see him as often as he 
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can make it convenient. The Moha Rajah, as a small token of 
Christian regard, begs to enclose him rupees one hundred.’ I 
hope the word ‘ Christian’ in this little note may come to mean 
something, with God’s help, by and by.”’ 


“Calcutta, February 11, 1856. — 

“‘T have returned from my place of daily visitation, the Indus- 
trial Art School, though it is still ‘before breakfast.’ At this 
season, when the thermometer sinks in the early morning to 64°, 
and the air is softened either by heavy dews or occasional show- 
ers, what Heber says of the ‘lavish kindness’ with which God 
scatters his natural gifts in India, is never out of one’s mind. In 
these morning walks one is terribly impressed also with the other 
thought of Heber’s hymn; namely, how abject, how deeply sunk, 
how ‘vile,’ is man. The only native women one sees abroad 
are, of course, those of a low caste. *T is hard to give the hon- 
ored name of woman to these poor, naked signals of degradation. 
The men seem crushed to the dust by a killing reverence for 
their conquerors ; and you seldom pass a man who does not join 
his hands, put them on the top of his head, and bend to you in the 
attitude of worship. They call it a ‘salaam,’ and it is perhaps a 
thing of habit only. It certainly has little of love in it, The 
women, on the contrary, gaze at you stoically, and with little more 
than brute intelligence in their indifferent eyes. Sometimes they 
have struck me as pictures of despair; again I have thought de- 
spair was too high an exercise of soul for them. As I was leaving 
the railway depot at Burdwan the other day, I was appealed to 
for ‘ Bucksheesh’ by a Hindoo woman, black as our darkest A fri- 
cans, with a child at her breast. If a starved hyena, or a chim- 
panzee with her clinging cub, had met me, I should have expected 
just such a first impression. Again I was across the Hooghly at 
Bali, visiting Chundy Churn and his schools the other day, and as 
we stepped out of the dingee upon the bank, oes lay the yet 
supple body of a female of higher caste; and, to judge by the 
terrible howlings in a house near by, she was one who had been 
deeply loved. It was there on the black mud of the sacred stream 
that this fairer-skinned — and hitherto never exposed — sister, 
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and doubtless mother, about twenty-two years of age, was lying ; 
covered, or scarcely covered, with her own"long black hair. A 
Bramin priest and a body-burner were standing on either side of 
her, tossing from one to the other some liturgical jargon, in brief 
jingling rhyme. A pile of a dozen short sticks of wood, a little 
higher up the bank, was about to be kindled, so that, limb by limb, 
gradually, ashes might go to its kindred ashes. This body-burn- 
ing is horrid, horrid work! I supposed it was done decently ; but 
no: the poor frame (except where families are rich) is laid, sup- 
ple with just departed life, across so small a heap of wood, that 
the head and limbs project awfully on either side, and are only af- 
terwards gathered to the coals. Where there is money to supply 
it, immense quantities of butter are plastered about the body! O 
it is horrible, and had better not be told! Among the superstitions 
that curse all ranks of Hindoo life is this: namely, that a house 
must not be occupied by the living that has ever been a house of 
death, or in which any one has died. One of the millionnaires of 
Calcutta, a Hindoo, who has just died, has been reported in the 
newspapers as on the banks of the river awaiting death for a fort- 
night or more past. I learned at Bali that the body of that young 
woman was tenanted by her, in perfect health, the day before it was 
burned ; and that she had died of cholera in the night, and that, 
as a matter of course, she was hurried breathing from her bed, to 
pillow her dying head upon the cold mud, and be sunk in the 
water up to the lips, for perhaps an hour before she breathed her 
last. ‘These things are not realized until one comes among them, 
and sees them going forward as regularly as the common neces- 
sities of life. You are perhaps aware that at one of the chief 
Ghats (or what should be wharves) in Caleutta, commonly known 
as “the burning Ghat,’’ fifty to eighty bodies are burned daily ; 
and that, pass it when you will, the fearful odor taints the air for 
a long distance before and after you. 

-“ But I took my pen for quite another purpose than to shock those 
feelings of religious decency, that, with all classes in America, 
are inseparable from a funeral hour, and from a garden, not a 
Ghat, of graves, — feelings that give us a cemetery where we love 
to say the dead repose, not a hideous charnel, where a thousand 
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vultures, kites, and adjutants, voraciously treading one upon an- 
other, are allowed and invited to forestall the grave-worm in his 
proper work. 

*¢ To-day is a Hindoo holiday, when the freshly painted idols 
go about the streets, waited on with flowers, and fanned and sa- 
luted by thousands upon thousands, who believe that the priest’s 
word has given life, during the night, to what was yesterday the 
work of their own fingers, that twisted the straw and daubed on 
the plaster and the paint. This life departs at sundown, when 
the idols are thrown into the river. All the educational institu- 
tions keep holiday, and the pupils of the Industrial Art School also 
must needs go to their friends and quit work for the day: As 
I have driven up to the School nearly every morning since Mr. 
Pratt’s office of Secretary of the Institution was transferred to me 
in August last, I should have gone in some other direction but for 
the sickness by fever of a dear little boy, Kadar Nauth Sen, a 
very promising pupil for his (twelve) years, and brother of our 
School Sirear (cashier) Proosotum Sen, perhaps the most hope- 
ful, certainly the most regular, member of my Bible-class. On 
arriving at the little bath-room in the school premises, which is 
their lodging-place, I found intelligent little Kadar sitting up in 
bed, and holding in his hand our last tract, compiled from your 
‘Altar at Home,’ and containing, on six pages, six ‘ Prayers for 
the Christian Life,’ introduced by (your own) selected quotations 
from the Bible. Kadar reads and writes Bengalee well, but Eng- 
lish not so well; though he is rapidly mastering it, partly in our 
Sunday school. Proosotum (twice or more his brother’s age) 
is a very good both English and Bengalee scholar. If you knew 
how extremely jealous all high caste Bengalees are of any offered 
religious teaching that is not distinctly asked for, you would ap- 
_preciate the joy I could not but feel at what I saw in that little 
room. Kadar had committed to memory that extract from the 
Psalms which begins, ‘ How excellent is thy loving kindness, O 
God!’ This he repeated to me in English, verse by verse, with 
great deliberateness and a very distinct enunciation. As I said, 
the little fellow does not yet talk English ; neither do I, though 
conveniently possessed of the colloquial Hindostanee, yet talk 
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Bengalee. So I sat and heard the elder brother explain to the 
younger the grand and glorious thoughts of the Psalmist, in Ben- 
galee and in English. The delight with which this very intelli- 
gent and loving and pure-minded child took in these revelations of 
God’s presence and God’s nature, as life and light and joy for ever, 
gave me feelings such as I could almost dare to say, inspired those 
who once said, ‘ The Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon us’; 
and even moved him who said, ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that, hiding these things from the wise and 
prudent, thou art revealing them to babes.’ Press of duties for- 
bids my saying more at this time. Indeed, the only thing that I 
started to say was this, — that we have reason to hope much, in 
the future, from the way in which the Bengalee heart and mind 
begins to accept the Scriptures at our hands. 

‘*T will also add, that the elder brother has found pictures of 
Christian living and dying in the persons of Mrs. Stowe’s Eva 
and Uncle Tom, which have flooded his eyes with tears, and 
baptized his heart with a very earnest desire to die as they died ; 
and, if the stumbling-blocks of Incarnation and Sacrifice and a tri- 
personal God can be proved not to be of the Bible, to take his, 
stand, in spite of terrible excommunications and imprecations, on 
the side of the Bible and Christianity.”’ 


** Calcutta, March 8, 1856. 

‘*T have not had the pleasure of receiving any word from you 
by either of the last two mails. I trust you are enjoying fair 
health, as I am, though the contrast between March in Boston and 
March in Caleutta is enough to make one shiver. The fiercest 
heat of the year is just coming upon us. The rains come in June, 
but they tell me that the burning drought of April and May, with 
little air moving, is the trial-time for foreigners. The unexpected 
opportunity of publishing my entire course of doctrinal lectures in 
a leading newspaper of this city, with the natural desire of making 
the best of every good opening, moves me to give ten, where I 
might only have given eight. Thus extended, the course will run 
through March ; —but the weather is already waxing hot. Sub- 
scribers are offering to defray the expense of publishing them in a 
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Small volume of about one hundred and fifty pages. I suppose 
they will be so issued, in the name of our ‘ Unitarian Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in India.’ Incidents are oc- 
curring daily that I long to give you, but they crowd too fast 
for record. 

“Within a day or two I was called on by a native gentleman 
whom I met some weeks ago at Bishop’s College (High Church 
of England). He was born a Mohammedan at Shiraz in Persia. 
He was brought to Calcutta and put to school. He fell under 
Christian influences, believed, and was baptized. Three or four 
years ago he entered Bishop’s College, and is now a graduate of 
its Divinity School. He leaves in a week for a two thousand 
tniles’ journey from this, to the extreme north of the Punjab, near 
Cashmere and the Himalayas. ‘Three months ago a copy of Bur- 
nap on the Trinity (one of those you gave me) was put into his 
hands by a fellow-student. He was deeply moved by its reason- 
ings, and is become almost a Unitarian. He told his Church of 
England supporters so; but they resolve on sending him as a 
eatechist in their service on this far journey to Peshawur. He 
inquired at the College for other Unitarian books, but could not 
beg or borrow any such,—though he saw his teachers reading 
them. He applied to a bookstore in Calcutta, where there was 
a supply of our books, but they, seeing his college cassock and 
cap, told him they had no such books. Finally, he came to me; I 
recognized him as a student of the College who had happened to 
stand next meas I not long since joined in their chapel evening 
worship. He gave me his name, John Mo-at-ter; told me his 
struggles of mind, and asked if I could give him a Unitarian book 
or some tracts. He felt very sure that such books would be in 
demand among all Mohammedan and other inquirers after Chris- 
tianity on the borders of Persia, whither he was bound. He 
begged that I would allow him to correspond with me, and send 
him a few tracts from time to time by Book (or Boughy) Post. 
I was more than willing to consent to all he asked, I gave him, 
out of the books that still remain to me, Eliot, Peabody, and 
Dr. Worcester, and Miles’s Gospel Narratives, with a dozen tracts 
to take with him to Peshawur. He would have given anything 
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for a full commentary on the New Testament. His heart was 
wholly Unitarian, but not a few texts puzzled him. I have had 
repeated applications for a Unitarian Commentary. I would 
gladly have the money for a fresh supply of books taken out of 
my stipend, if it be the money that is lacking. Friends about 
me here would cheerfully make it up, if I was in distress for it. 
Madras, Burdwan, Lessore, and Peshawur are the only places 
(exclusive of Melbourne, Australia) to which I have sent of 
the books you gave me in charge. But I know not how to be 
grateful enough to God that these should have opened to us with- 
in three quarters of a year from the time of my first setting foot in 
India. . 

‘** The work in Calcutta crowds on me so that I have less time 
to visit the neighboring villages than formerly. The Brama 
Sumaj at Kidderpore, where I gave a weekly lecture for two or 
three months, has been ,broken up, and those who were the prime 
movers of my labor there are suffering not a little persecution, and 
are, I hope, all the stronger for it. The cross is good. They are 
often at my room here, and at my Mission-room also on Sunday 
mornings. One of them expressed himself earnestly as a full dis- 
ciple, and would be baptized. He is translating into English for 
me the seventy or more hymns, written and prepared by Ram- 
mohun Roy for his Vedantic Church, and used (in Bengalee) in 
all their Sumajes (assemblies). Some of the hymns are glorious 
utterances of absolute reverence for the Most High ; — their con- 
stant word for Him is OM, which they-intend shall concentrate 
their every highest and deepest thought of Him. It ends their 
every prayer, like our ‘ Amen.’ 

‘Within the last ten days a fine class of intelligent men has 
formed itself about me. They desired to read a course of lessons 
with me on the foundations of Christianity, and accompany it with 
conversations. ‘They proposed to come every day, on leaving their 
offices, at four or half past four o’clock. Of course I consented ; 
and, though I have usually gone abroad at five on one errand or 
another, I have much joy in giving them an hour or more daily. 
They are this moment reading the ‘Gospel Narratives’ near 
me. Knowing that the Overland Mail is presently to close, 
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they will not let me leave my pen. This new daily class num- 
bers eight or ten, and is adding somewhat to our congregation 
on Sundays. 

**Since I last wrote you, I have preached again before his 
Highness the Rajah of Burdwan; and the discourse, heard by one 
or two Mohammedans, beside thirty or forty Hindoos, has been 
favorably mentioned in the newspapers. In a note to an interest- 
ing memoir of a Burdwan missionary for twenty years, Rev. J. J. 
Weitbrecht, (pray read that book if you can lay hands on it,) I 
find the Rajah’s chapel (in which I preach) spoken of nearly as 
follows. As my class engross one half my thoughts, please ac- 
cept the description for my own. ‘The Vedantist Service at Burd- 
wan (to be like that at Calcutta) was established about 1850. Mr. 
_ Weitbrecht (lately deceased) says: ‘I was invited by the Rajah 
to attend the ceremony which is performed every Saturday even- 
ing, under proviso that I should abstain from making any observa- 
tions on the occasion. I went to the place, accompanied by a 
gentleman of the station. A bell was rung to invite the hearers, 
and on entering the place we found a large oblong room fitted up 
and arranged much like a church. The seats were enclosed with 
neat railings. At the farther end there is a raised desk or plat- 
form gracefully decked with red cloth. On this were sitting two 
young pundits, and below, in front of them, four singers and mu- 
sicians with instruments. There were some sixty baboos present. 
On the punkah (great fan) suspended over the pundits, the words 
were written in gilt letters, ‘‘ Om Tatshat,’? God the Unchanging, 
Self-existent. The pundits commenced the service by chanting 
a prayer in Sanscrit, in praise of the Creator. After which one 
of them read a text from one of the Veds, translating it into 
Bengalee, and then expounded it in a simple and intelligent man- 
ner. In this way he went on for twenty minutes. Then the 
second pundit gave out a text, and delivered an address composed 
for the occasion in pure Bengalee...... I was agreeably surprised 
to find nothing really objectionable in their discourses, either in 
point of theological doctrine or morality. The preacher chiefly 
dwelt on the being and attributes of God, quite in harmony with 
what is called pure deism. Even Pantheistic notions were contro- 
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verted and disallowed; e. g. the preacher said, ‘‘ God is a spirit- 
ual being ; he is above all created substances. He is not the sun. 
He is not fire. He is not the sky. All these were made by him, 
but he was before them.” Now the very Veds from which the 
pundit took his text contain prayers addressed to the Sun and Fire 
as divine beings. ..... The whole ceremony lasted about an 
hour and a quarter, and was concluded with singing and music, 
which lasted far too long for our ears... .. - I heard that one 
of the hymns sung in praise of the Creator was composed by the 
Rajah himself... ... The Rajah’s moral character is far bet- 
ter than that of most of his equals. ... . He honors his wife as 
a Christian would his partner. . . . . The Bramins report every- © 
where that the Rajah is become a Christian. He cannot stop where 
RGIS! od a Doubtless the day which should see him bending his 
knees before the Son of God (!) would witness a shaking of the 
whole of Bengal, and thousands would follow his example.’ — 
You see, brother, how great are the opportunities God is giving 
your poor, happy fellow-believer. 


*© Calcutta, March 19, 1856. 

**T have just had an unusually interesting call from the brother 
missionary of whom I spoke in my last. I wish you could have 
been with us. It would have increased even your lively faith in 
the simplicity and power of a Unitarian Gospel. The account I 
give you of this call is but an every-day specimen of my present 
privileged life. It was the parting visit of a brother who leaves 
to-morrow for the far northwest. We sealed it of course with 
prayer to our Father. You recollect that he was born in Persia, 
had his boyhood there, and was a Mohammedan ; and all his con- 
nections were Mohammedans. The Koran he knows by heart, as 
it was taught him by his father in Shiraz. The Persian Moham- 
medans are more intelligent and far less bigoted, he says, than those 
in this region; Calcutta and Madras Mohammedans having been, 
not a few of them, converted from Hindoo idolatry in rough ways ; 
so that many of them are not able to read the Koran. The friend 
who has just left me (John Muattur, or Moiitter, is his name) 
first found Jesus of Nazareth favorably spoken of by Mahomet, in 
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the Koran; and then proceeded to acquaint himself further with 
his history. He became familiar with Hebrew and Greek, add- 
ing these to his Persian and Arabic, and read the original Old and 
New Testaments. Circumstances brought him to Caleutta, where 
Mr. Kay, now President of Bishop's College, near Calcutta, talked 
with him ; moved him to be a Christian ; baptized him; educated 
him and gave him money, from time to time, as to an own son. 
He has now completed his theological course, and leaves Bengal 
for a land-journey of fifteen hundred or two thousand miles, to 
Peshawur, the extreme northwestern outpost city of British 
India. Mr. Kay (usually considered a High-Church Puseyite), of 
whom John Muattur speaks with the deepest affection, meets 
the cost of this long journey out of his own purse. He even adds 
to this the travelling expenses of John’s brother, who lately ar- 
rived from Persia, and, still a Mohammedan, goes with his 
brother as a watcher and helper in case of illness. The climate 
of Calcutta seems not to suit my Persian friend. He needs a 
region where there is less moisture and relaxation from heat. 
Mr. Kay is aware that his favorite pupil is in danger of becoming 
a Unitarian. Still he sends him to Peshawur, as a Church of 
England Catechist, and a preacher chiefly I think to the many 
liberal Mohammedans of that Persia-bordering country. Mr. Mu- 
attur showed me a note of affectionate warning that he received 
yesterday from Mr. Kay. Still, after several visits to me, and 
after attendance, with his brother, en our Mission-room services, 
on Sunday last, he must needs come to purchase whatever Uni- 
tarian books I could spare, and say, that, though not yet quite 
settled in his Unitarian views, he finds himself growing more and 
more a Unitarian with every book he reads on the subject. Let 
me here say that he longed above all things for a Unitarian Com- 
mentary on the New Testament ; a book for which Other inquir- 
ers have told me they would gladly pay any price. I have written 
for Livermore before, and for a complete set of Norton, and for 
other books; the price of which I wish to pay out of my allow- 
ance, and have you draw on Mr. Bullard for it. I have in my 
hands, as income from the books you sent by me, and deducting 
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the prices of books I have bought and sent to you, to Cambridge, 
to Meadville, and to Dr. Hall of Providence, about fifty dollars. 
Please invest that in books again, drawing it from my salary, and 
fifty dollars in addition to it; and let the books come by the first 
ship. Dr. Burnap’s books seem to have been sought for with the 
greatest avidity. From my controversial position and persecution, 
T have parted with all my doctrinal books, except my Eliots, Bar- 
tols, Mileses, and Worcesters. Of all these I have enough for the 
present. But to return to my Persian fellow-laborer. He looks 
forward now, with almost certainty, to the time when he shall be 
a preacher of Unitarian Christianity. He is one of the calmer 
sort of minds, and means to bide his time and prove all. things. 
He purchased my last copy of Channing’s Works, and took a 
couple of dozen of our tracts with him. There are hundreds, he 
says, all along his way to Peshawur, who will want them. He 
has a number of half-Christian, Mohammedan friends in Delhi, with 
whom he desires to put me in communication, some of whom he 
is sure would accept Unitarian Christianity could they but once 
hear of it. They had often acknowledged to him that the Koran 
contained no sufficient religion; yet they would quote the Koran 
against his mysterious Trinity, especially where Mahomet makes 
Jesus say, at the great judgment, ‘ Father, I never taught men 
that there was any God but thee’; ‘I never allowed any to offer 
me supreme worship’; or such words. - My faithful and well-read 
brother Muattur, who is a good English talker, greatly longs to 
see America, and spend a year or two in a Unitarian divinity 
school there, so that he may be a thoroughly fitted Unitarian mis- 
sionary for Asia. My every hour is happily crowded with work: 
Sunday preaching, Sunday school, Bible class, daily class, Wed- 
nesday lectures, that are printed as fast as delivered, inquirers 


coming, &c. Pray for us that we be wise and faithful unto 
death. 2 


“* P. S.—I have this moment received a letter from J. essore, from 
a native Christian pundit, from which I make the following extract : 
‘One of my brothers-in-law is become a Unitarian. He preached 
before me to the Hindoo friends and natives of this place, that 
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there is a God Almighty, who is the Creator of heaven and earth, 
and Creator of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that God is a superior to all; 
Christ our Lord not declared in the Testament to be God. This 
he himself confessed in many places, that he was produced from 
the Father. So the Holy Ghost is produced from the Father and 
the Son. Can the created be coequal with the Creator? Never. 
I hope many will be true Christians here very soon. Pray to God 
that this religion may be soon stretched everywhere in India. I 
pray to God that he may bless you, and may give you long life, 
that you may preach the Gospel through India.’ I knew the 
writer of this in Calcutta some time before he went to Jessore, 
and esteem him highly. He is a teacher, and was, five or six 
years ago, baptized as a Christian, and is now a strong Unitarian. 
Thus you see, brother, what a wide door for effectual preaching 
of the true Christ, God is opening for us. Jessore has already a 
Unitarian preacher, and Peshawur is soon to have one. Burdwan 
has heard and welcomed the word at our hands. In Calcutta and 
its suburbs there are more openings for preaching than one man 
can possibly fill. At Bali, six or seven miles up the Hooghly, 
my energetic brother, Chundy Churn Singha, is giving a Unita- 
rian Gospel to one hundred and fifty native boys, and his wife, 
best work of all, to forty native girls; while three or four of his 
helpers, intelligent men, fair English and good Bengalee scholars, 
long to come to America, and ask you to show them how best to 
devote their lives to the dissemination of the simple Gospel to be- 
nighted and crushed millions of their own flesh and blood. Had I 
been told in Boston that all this would be accomplished in three 
quarters of a year, I should have called it dreaming. God is 
greater than our desire. Alas for us, us a body of Christians, if 
we redeem not these glorious opportunities ! ”’ 


Accompanying the last letter we received from Mr. Dall 
was one from a young man, twenty years of age, a native of 
India, at present employed as an assistant in a “ Training 
School,” who wishes to come to America, to be educated in 
a theological school, in order that he may return to India to 
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preach Unitarian Christianity in his native country. The 
Executive Committee have this proposal under considera- 
tion. Meanwhile we give the letter of Thakoor Doss Roy, 
which is directed to the Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, in answer to questions proposed by Mr. Dall, 
with a view to ascertain the amount of his previous edu- 
cation, and his purposes and prospects in life. It is as 
follows : — 


‘© Bali, India, 22d March, 1850. 


“To poe SecReTARY OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION :— 

‘¢ Rey. and dear Sir, — Being desirous of going to America, 
with a view to give myself (after due preparation) to Gospel 
ministry in my native land, I beg to submit the following state- 
ment in writing : — 

‘© 1. I can read and write English and Bengalee pretty well, 
and while in school; I passed examinations in whole of arith- 
metic, first five books of Euclid, Algebra as far as simple equa- 
tion. 


*©2. I have gone through the common school treatises on 
political and physical geography, political economy, four histories, 
viz. Greece, Rome, England, and India, mechanics and pneu- 
matics, and Dr. Abererombie’s Moral Feelings. 

*©3. I have been for nearly two years instructor of the 
young in the following branches: history, geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, prose and poetry, and Scripture 
lessons. : 

**4, IT am a poor scholar in theology. Beyond my study of 
the Scriptures, I have perused few treatises on this subject; such 
as Butler’s Analogy, Part I., Bishop Wilson’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Bishop Beverage on the Thirty-nine Articles, Barnes’s 
Notes on the Four Gospels, and partly Scott’s and Burkit’s Com- 
mentaries, Dr. Channing’s Works, and Wilson’s Concessions of 
Trinitarians, and whole of Burnap’s Lectures, and Eliot, most 
of the Unitarian tracts, and Scriptural history. 
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5, IT am not a married man. 

** 6, After I shall have completed the term of.my probation in 
one of the divinity colleges in America, I think I could be sup- 
ported in India at a cost of about fifty rupees ($25) a month, 
and free house; and I believe part of the expense might be borne 
by natives and European residents in India. In case American 
funds should happen to be shortened, I could support myself as a 
schoolmaster, by setting up a school of my own, or by enrolling 
myself in the government service in that capacity, which will not 
entirely cut me off from the preaching of the Gospel. 

“¢ Should all resources fail, Baboo C. C. Singha, the proprietor 
of the Bali training-school, would be glad to make me one of his 
coadjutors in his school, and to put me in the way of being useful, 
both as a teacher and preacher, among my countrymen. 

*¢ Tremain, Rev. and dear Sir, yours very truly, 

“ Tuaxoor Doss Roy, 
Assist. Teacher Bali Training-School.’’ 


We have lately had a letter from Rev. William Roberts of 
Madras, which, as it feelingly urges the importance of send- 
ing a missionary to that place, we present to our readers. 
Information, entirely confirming the statements of Mr. 
Roberts, has come to us through various sources, and no 
doubt can be entertained as to the urgency of this call upon 
our Christian sympathy and aid. In the near neighborhood 
of Madras there are several little groups of Unitarian Chris- 
tians, though in an impoverished and depressed condition. 
With our present lack of means, and small number of minis- 
ters, what can be done for these distant posts ? 


“ To rue Rev. Henry A. Mites, 
Secretary to the American Unitarian Association, §c. 
«¢ Reverend Sir,— The Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, whom we 
expected would come over to Madras, is so much engaged in Cal- 
54 * - 
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cutta that he can hardly foresee when he will be able to pay us a 
visit. The increasing congregation at Calcutta, we think, would 
not be inclined to let him proceed to Madras. We are informed 
by him that your Association talk about sending a missionary to 
Bombay. How is it, Reverend Sir, that your first view is set 
aside ? ~Madras Presidency is in much want of a European mis- 
sionary. To our great regret, it is put off from day to day. Both 
my father and myself have undergone great difficulties in uphold- 
‘ ing Unitarian Christianity in India, and this, you may fully rely, 
Reverend Sir, was with the hopes that, when Unitarian Christian- 
ity spreads abroad in England and America, our labors will be 
brought to your kind memory, and that our cause and motives will 
be upheld by your Associations, by appointing missionaries from 
time to time, as circumstances may allow ; and thus that our la- 
bors will not be lost, but will be enlarged and strengthened to an 
immeasurable extent. In the town and village of Madras for a 
long time the cry has been, ‘ Have you not one European mission-— 
ary to propagate your cause inIndia?’ Your Association has been 
kindly pleased to provide two missionaries, but they are sent to 
other Presidencies. ‘ But where is the missionary for Madras?’ 
is the ery now, which we trust will soon be answered by your 
Association. 

** Lieutenant W. R. Johnson has lately visited Salem Unitarian 
Christians, and has proposed to build a chapel there. The Uni- 
tarians at Salem have subscribed hundred and some odd rupees 
. for this purpose. Lieutenant Johnson himself promises, ‘ I will 
give as much as I can afford ’ for erecting a chapel at Salem ; and 
so there is every hope of a chapel being built. Since I have 
heard from the Rev. C. H. A. Dall that your Association talk of 
sending a missionary to Bombay, I have begged of Lieutenant 
Johnson to write and explain to you the wants of a missionary for 
Madras, and I trust that Lieutenant Johnson himself will write to 
you regarding this before long. 

‘“‘ Klisha Veerasawmy performs the mission duties in Secun- 
derabad. ‘The congregation there regularly assemble for divine 
service on every Sabbath day, as usual. The school at Secun- 
derabad is also conducted regularly, as heretofore. 
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** Our schools at Persewankum, Royapettah, and at Anicoolum 
are continued regularly. The following is the number of learners 


at Persewankum school : — 
Hindoos, 


Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, 


‘© The number of learners at Royapettah school : — 


Hindoos, - 
Mahometans, 
Roman Catholics, . 
Trinitarians, 
Unitarians, 


** The number of learners at Anicoolum school : — 


Hindoos, 
Mahometans, 
Roman Catholies, . 
Unitarians, 


*¢ Number of learners in all three schools : — 


Hindoos, : 90 
Mahometans, . < il 
Roman Catholics, . 39 
Trinitarians, . 5 8 
Unitarians, . ; Par (i, 

Total, 158 


49 
7 
2 
— Total, 58 
26 
3 
18 
8 
5 
— Total, 60 
15 
8 
14 
3 
— Total, 40 
Male, 147 
Female, 11 
Total, 158 


~*¢ Tn this month we intend to have a girls’ school established, 
not only to teach them to read, but also to teach them to sew 


stockings, &c. 


“ Divine service is regularly conducted in our chapel at Perse- 


wankum. 


The following is the improvement of the mission for 


last year, up to December 3Ist, viz. : — 


*‘ Conversion, 2 adults. 
‘¢ Baptism, 9. 


Seven infants of Unitarian parents, male three, 


female four ; and two included in conversion. 
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‘¢ Death, 5. Ong elderly man, named David Teroovidian, one 
young man, and three infants, all female. 

«In conclusion, I beg leave most respectfully to bring to your 
kind notice that you will be kindly pleased to provide us with some 
books and tracts, to be distributed among our hearers in Madras. 
The Rev. C. T. Brooks has kindly promised to bring to the notice 
of your Association our want of books and tracts for distribution, 
as also of a few English spelling-books for the use of our school- 
children. 

‘* Before concluding my letter, I beg to offer my best respects to 
yourself, the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, and to all. other members of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

“May the Supreme Ruler, God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, bless all your exertions, and strengthen you more and 
more to promote truth and virtue among mankind, is the earnest 
prayer of, Reverend Sir, 

“Your very obedient servant, 
‘© Wittram Rozerts. 


© 5th Division, Royapettah, Madras, 
- 9th February, 1856.” 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


March 10, 1856. — The following members of the Board 
were present at the meeting held this day: Messrs. Lo- 
throp, Hall, Fairbanks, Callender, G. W. Briggs, Alger, 
Clark, Fearing, Lincoln, and the Secretary. 

A special committee, appointed at a previous meeting, 
to consider the subject of establishing a new newspaper, re- 
ported in part, and had leave to report again at the next 
meeting of the Board. 
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The Business Committee reported that they had pur- 
chased a new book-case, lately belonging to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and that it would soon be 
placed in the Rooms of the Association. 

Most of the time of this meeting was occupied in dispos- 
ing of several letters of application for assistance from va- 
rious feeble societies, and votes were passed making appro- 
priations of this kind. 

The Committee on Missions were directed to make in- 
quiries with reference to the probability of finding a suitable 
person to be sent as a second missionary to India, in case 
the Board should decide upon this step. 


April 2, 1856. — Present this day, at a special meeting of 
the committee called by order of the President, Messrs. Lo- 
throp, Hall, Fairbanks, Callender, G. W. Briggs, Clark, 
Lincoln, and the Secretary. 

Rey. Mr. Haley of Alton, Illinois, saoeieit before the 
Committee, and a conference was had with reference to his 
service as special agent of the Association. It was voted 
that the President, Secretary, and Committee on Missions, 
be authorized to make the necessary preparations to hold a 
public meeting next Sunday evening, and that they have 
full power to arrange with Mr. Haley such a plan of opera- 
tions as will be most likely, in their judgment, to secure the 
accomplishment of the objects of his appointment. 

The subject of sending a missionary to Minnesota, to 
direct Mr. Tanner’s labors, to establish schools, and to intro- 
duce the blessings of civilization and Christianity among 
the Indians of that Territory, was then discussed at great 
length. The Board were thankful for the light shed upon 
the whole topic by Mr. Haley, who had personally visited 
the Territory, and had been a guest in Mr. Tanner's wig- 
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wam. While Mr. Haley felt sure that an important avenue 
of Christian influence was here opened to us, he had doubts 
whether, with the few men and small means now at our 
command, we ought to enter this field at present. We must 
direct our labors in quarters where the greatest amount of 
good may be harvested; and in the existing posture of affairs 
in our denomination, it would be unwise to put aside calls for 
home assistance, that we might direct all the channels of our 
influence to this remote, and, after all, somewhat uncertain 
enterprise. To insure success in a mission among the In- 
dians, we must obtain a permanent footing among them, 
by taking up land, building saw-mills, erecting houses, and 
going into expenditures such as we cannot at present meet. 
The time may come when we can take hold of this work 
to advantage, and meanwhile it will be well to do what we 
can to keep up some intercourse with the tribes who have 
entered into such friendly relations with us. 

In these views the Board finally concurred. The most 
economical computation that could be made showed, that, 
for a successful prosecution of this mission, we must expend 
four thousand dollars a year for at least the first three years, 
with an annual expenditure of nearly half that sum in the 
years succeeding. We have not the money for this object ; 
and, with other plans of usefulness of more interest to the 
minds of our people, such as the Kansas mission, the Cal- 
cutta mission, and the Book Fund, it is not likely we can 
obtain it. This is the exact fact of our situation. We 
deeply regret it. The Chippewa chiefs ought not to plead 
with us in vain. Will not the hearts of some, to whom 
Providence has given wealth, feel for their destitution, and 
enable us to send them a schoolmaster and a preacher 


of the Gospel of the one true God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ ? 
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April 14, 1856. — At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board this day, there were present Messrs. Lothrop, Fair- 
banks, Hall, Callender, G. W. Briggs, Fearing, Clark, and 
the Secretary. 

Letters were read from Mr. E. B. Whitman of Lawrence, 
Kansas, giving an affecting account of the troubles and suf- 
ferings of the people of that Territory. The work on the 
church which the Associatiqn is there erecting is going on, 
but interruptions and increased expenditures are unavoid- 
able. It was voted that the Secretary write to Mr. Whit- 
man, authorizing him to draw on our Treasurer for the sum 
of three hundred dollars, as part payment for his personal 
services. 

A letter from Rev. Dr. Noyes, relating to a volume of 
Theological Essays, was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lications. 

A discussion was had in reference to the best method of 
observing the approaching anniversary of the Association. 
It was felt generally at the Board, that arrangements might 
be made for a more satisfactory celebration of the day, and 
that it would be beiter to dispense with the evening meet- 
ing, and to unite the business and public meeting in the 
forenoon of Tuesday. A vote looking to the accomplish- 
ment of this plan was passed. 

‘It was voted that the District Agents be invited to meet 
the Committee .at twelve o’clock, on Wednesday, May 7, 
and that the President and Secretary be authorized to make 
all needed arrangements for this meeting. . 


May 7, 1856.— The Board met at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon; present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Hall, Callen- 
der, G. W. Briggs, Fearing, Alger, and the Secretary. 

A letter was read giving an account of the prospect of 
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establishing a society in Marysville, California, and the 
Secretary was directed to obtain further information by 
correspondence with Rev. Mr. Cutler of San Francisco. 

A communication was received from Mr. David Reed, 
proprietor of the Christian Register, offering, in answer to 
proposals submitted to him, to place the editing of that paper 
in the hands of the Executive Committee, on terms and 
conditions therein set forth. It was referred to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and Mr. Fearing, with full power. 

A letter from Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, in regard to his com- 
piling a volume of select religious poetry, to be the fourth 
volume of our Devotional Library, was referred to the Pub- 
lishing Committee, with full power. 

At twelve o’clock the Executive Committee received the 
District Agents. There were present, in addition to those 
who are members of the Committee, Rev. Dr. Allen of 
Northborough, Rey. T. Hill of Waltham, Rev. A. B. Muz- — 
zey of Concord, N. H., Rey. R. D. Burr of Medfield, Rev. J. 
T. G. Nichols of Saco, Me., Rev. J. F. Moors of Deerfield, 
Rey. F. Tiffany of Springfield, Rev. W. D. Haley of Alton, 
Ill. Written reports had been received from the following, 
who were necessarily absent: Rev. C. Nightingale of Gro- 
.ton, Rev. A. H. Conant of Geneva, Ill., Rev. Dr. Palfrey of 
Belfast, Me., Rev. E. Buckingham of Bian N. Y., Rev. Dr. 
Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. These, together with Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, Rev., Dr. Briggs, and Rev. Dr. Hall, who were 
agents for certain districts, as well as members of the Exec- 
utive Committee, made a representation of nineteen out of 
the twenty districts. 

Each gave in order a minute account of the steps adopted 
to deepen the sympathies felt in behalf of the Association, and 
a report was handed in of the sums of money contributed. 

It was remarked as a most gratifying fact, that from nearly 
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every district evidence was reported of a growing interest in 
the plans of the Association, and of an increasing willingness 
to contribute to its support. Allusion was made, also, to the 
useful agency of the Quarterly Journal, in spreading a 
knowledge of the proceedings of the Committee before all 
our societies, and in giving extracts from the letters received 
from our distant missionaries. 

Another pleasing fact came to light. In no case was a 
District Agent discouraged or unwilling to serve the Asso- 
ciation again. On the other hand, all had confidence in 
their ability to do better a second time. The offer of a 
second year’s service was gratefully accepted, though in 
some cases it has been found more convenient to rearrange 
the district, and to make some changes in the Agencies. 

An estimate was offered of the probable amounts which 
may be confidently anticipated during the ensuing year, for 
the general purposes of the Association, and these footed up 
in the sum of ten thousand dollars. Hopes were expressed 
by the Agents that this sum would be largely exceeded. 

After a very pleasant and satisfactory interchange of 
opinions and feelings, the District Agents dined together. 


May 24,1856. The Board met this day according to ad- 
journment. Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, Hall, 
Callender, Clark, and the Secretary. 

It was voted that Norton’s Statement of Reasons, just 
published by the Association, be sold for one dollar 
twenty-five cents per copy, with the usual deduction to the 
trade. : ‘ 

It was voted that the Sunday-School Liturgy be sold for 
twenty-five cents per copy. ' 

The Secretary read his Annual Report, which was ac- 
cepted, and was referred to the President and Secretary, 
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with full power to present the same as the Report of the 
Executive Committee. 


May 30, 1856. Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fairbanks, 
Clark, Alger, Fearing, and the Secretary. 

It was voted that the cordial invitation extended to the 
Committee to attend the Western Conference of Churches 
in Chicago be accepted, and that arrangements with a view 
to securing the attendance of delegates be left in the hands 
of the President and Secretary, with full power. 

The Committee listened to a report of his labors from 
Rey. Mr. Haley, and it was voted to accept his report, and 
the Treasurer was authorized to pay his expenses while em- 
ployed in the service of the Association. 

Tt was voted, also, that the thanks of the Association be 
presented to Mr. Haley for his industrious and faithful ser- 
vices, and that he be requested to continue his labors in 
collecting money for the Book Fund. 


June 4, 1856. Present at the meeting this day, Messrs. 
Lothrop, Fairbanks, Hedge, G. W. Briggs, Clark, Fearing, 
Callender, Alger, and the Secretary. 

The following standing committees were appointed for 
the coming year : — 

On Missions. 
Messrs. Hall, Fearing, and G. W. Briggs. 
On PuBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. Lothrop, Hedge, and Alger. 


On Business. 
Messrs. Fairbanks,. Clark, and Callender. 


The Secretary is, ex opficre, a member of each of the 
above committees. 
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The Districts and District Agencies were then appointed, 
as described on pages 594 — 596 of this Journal. 

it was voted that the salary of the Secretary be the same 
as last year, and that the existing arrangement with Rey. 
Charles Briggs be continued. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the members of 
the “ Advisory Committee,” appointed at the last meeting of 
the Corporation of the Association, and to invite their co- 
operation in the purposes for which they were appointed. 

Messrs. Lothrop, Hedge, Alger, and the Secretary were 
appointed a committee to confer with the proprietors of the 
“ Christian Inquirer” and the “ Christian Register,” witha 
view to the union of these two papers. 

Mr. E. B. Whitman, agent of the Association for the 
erection of the church in Lawrence, Kansas, appeared before 
the Committee, to ask instructions in regard to the course 
he should follow in the present distracted state of that Ter- 
ritory. . 

After listening to full and affecting statements of the suf- 
ferings and wrongs of the people of Kansas, it was unani- 
mously voted that we proceed with the erection of the 
church, and Mr. Whitman was requested to telegraph this 
decision to workmen now employed on the building. 

It was also voted, that Mr. Whitman be requested to act 
as agent of the Association during his stay in New England, 
in collecting money towards the completion of the church. 

Various letters of application for aid were laid upon the 
table, to be taken up at the next meeting. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Memoir of Reginald Heber, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. By his 
Widow. Abridged by a pine Boston: J. P. Jewett 
& Co. 1856. 


Ir was a good thought to present to American readers, in an 
abridged and cheap form, the life of this saintly man. We re- 
member reading, several years ago, the memoir which is substan- 
tially here reprinted, and to the interest of a pleasing biography it 
added the winning example of a devoted servant of God. Inde- 
pendent of his merits as a scholar, and his labors as a Bishop of 
Calcutta, Heber will be remembered with affection as the writer 
of many beautiful hymns which find a place in all our collections 
of sacred poetry. The time and circumstances of their composi- 
tion are described in this volume. He died suddenly, April 3, 1826, 
aged forty-four, and the Memoir gathers up some of the many 
proofs of the profound impression which the mournful event made 
upon a large circle of correspondents and friends. 


Contributions to Literature. By Samuen Giuman, D.D. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1856. 


Many readers will feel that the author has conferred a personal 
favor, by collecting in this generous volume the literary treasures 
which they hold in various fragmentary forms and scattered pub- 
lications. Whether in magazines or small volumes, they bear the 
marks of frequent reading, and to have them reproduced in this 
fair form is like visiting an old friend in a new house. As the 
three editions of the Memoirs of a New England Village Choir 
have long since been sold, there are probably hamteds of our 
young readers who have never seen that charming work. They 
will feel that this alone is worth the price of the present book ; 
and once introduced to a writer who combines in such a rare ie 
gree scholarly culture, fine tastes, and pleasant humor, they will 
find few more attractive volumes. 
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The British Essayists. Vols. XIII., XIV., XV., containing The 
Guardian, and Vols. XVI., XVII., XVIUI., containing The Ram- 
bler. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 1856. 


Tuis publishing house is redeeming its promise to present the 
entire series of British Essayists, and the six volumes here named 
are in the same admirable style which we have before commended. 
No better library edition has been produced. The remaining half 

of this series, embracing the Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, 
Idler, Mirror, Lounger, Observer, and Looker-on, is less generally 
known than the half now published, and hundreds of readers will 
for the first time be introduced to them in this fair form. 


Memorials, and other Papers. By Tuomas De Quincey. 2 vols. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1856. 


Six papers of the celebrated author are here brought together: 
The Orphan Heiress, Oxford, The Pagan Oracles, The Revolution 
of Greece, Klosterheim, The Sphinx’s Riddle, and The Templars’ 
Dialogues. They have not the interest which belongs to other 
works of this writer, but they will be sought by all who wish to 
obtain all the fruits of his magical pen. They are preceded by 
a note to the American publishers, thanking them ‘ for having 
made me a participator in the pecuniary profits of the American 
edition, without solicitation, or the shadow of any expectation on 
my part, solely and merely upon your own spontaneous motion.” 


The Catholic. Letters addressed by a Jurist to a Young Kinsman 
proposing to join the Church of Rome. By E, H. Derey. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 


A youne man of seventeen years of age, deeply interested in re- 
Jigious subjects, conceived the idea that the Church of Rome was 
the only true Church, and announced his intentions to apply for 
baptism. The author wrote a series of twenty-one letters to dis- 
suade him. They had the effect desired, and are published at 
« the solicitation of friends and clergymen.”” They are creditable 
to the industry and research of the writer, who shows the readi- 
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ness with which he ean step out of his accustomed line of thought, 
and to what point he can read up in a few months, under a strong 
motive of affection and responsibility. We are bound to add, that 
this is not a book we should place in the hands of a young man of 
much learning and culture, if he was inclined to the Papal Church. 
Many of the strongest motives that draw some minds in that direc- 
tion are not here alluded to, and probably could not be appreciated 
by the kind of talent which produced this book. 


The Roman Exile. By Guetrmimo Gasant. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1856. 


WE advise those who want to know anything of the secret his- 
tory of the last days of the last Pope but one, and~of the choice, 
popularity, indecision, flight, and exile of the present reigning 
Pontiff, to purchase and read this book. Written from the point 
of view of ‘‘ Young Italy ”’ and a friend of Mazzini, it has yet that 
air of truthfulness, sincerity, and freedom from exaggeration which 
wins our confidence. It lifts the veil from the craft, cruelty, and 
manifold wickedness of the Papal court, and discloses its secret 
aims and movements more fully, and, we believe, more truthfully, 
than any other work with which we are familiar. Rarely have 
we taken up a book of such deep and absorbing interest. 


The West Church and its Ministers. Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Ordination of Charles Lowell, D. D. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1856. 


A review of the fifty years’ ministry of his venerable colleague 
led the junior pastor of the West Church to extend his look back 
upon all his predecessors. Accordingly we have, beside the anni- 
versary discourse commemorative of Dr. Lowell’s ministry, a 
sermon on William Hooper, the first pastor of the West Church, 
a sermon on Dr. Mayhew, its second pastor, a sermon on Dr. 
Howard, its third pastor, followed by a discourse on the theological | 
and ecclesiastical position of the West Church. These sermons of 
Mr. Bartol are among the ablest he has published. That on Dr. 
Mayhew, for distinctness of characterization, power of grasp on 
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the strong points of the subject, affectionate, admiring, yet impar- 
tial and just dissection of motives and life, seems to us one of the 
most remarkable specimens of historical and biographical criticism 
we have seen, and of itself stamps a rare value on this book. The 
West Church, while unsectarian, maintains the doctrine of the 
simple unity of God. A note in the Appendix suggests a preg- 
nant thought on this subject, which we cannot refrain from quoting. 
Alluding to the supposition of more than one person in the God- 
head, it says: ‘* Let it be considered, the addition of the element 
of number to the persons as more than one, unavoidably makes 
personality finite, which there is no philosophical necessity that 
unipersonality should be; as that principle of will, activity, power, 
which forms in our notion the essence of person, agrees as well 
with an absolute as with a dependent being; it may be a bound- 
less will, activity, power, not included in space, but comprehend- 
ing space and the universe. But severalty of persons in the God- 
head robs it of its unbounded, and so truly adorable, being and 
glory. To one observing widely the religious history of mankind, 
the suspicion indeed must be irresistibly suggested, that the doc- 
trine of the tripersonality of the Godhead is but the last relic of 
the Polytheism which so long sundered the great Divinity into 
more persons than we can count.” 


At Home and Abroad, or Things and Thoughts in America and 
Europe. By Marcaret Fuiter Ossou1. Edited by her 
Brother, Arthur B. Fuller. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


In including in one volume his sister’s ‘‘ Summer on the 
Lakes,’’ and her ‘‘ Letters from Europe,’”’ Mr. Fuller has selected 
the portions of her writings which will find the largest number of 
readers. ‘To our taste, this is the most welcome memorial of that 
gifted woman which has been offered to the public. As a witness 
of the events that marked the years 1848 and 1849 in Rome, her 
letters from that city have an absorbing and thrilling interest ; 
and with a most memorable page in modern Italian history will 
the thought of her generous and heroic spirit-be associated. Mr. 
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Fuller has prefixed a well-written Preface, and has set up a beau- 
tiful monument of a brother’s love. 


Sermons for the People. By F. D. Huntineron, D. D., Preacher 
to the University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
in the College at Cambridge. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
1856. 


Wuat seems to us most remarkable in this volume is an earnest, 
straightforward tone, born of a belief that religion is the great 
reality of life. The sentences flow as if from a fountain of affluent 
stores of language, but for whose appearance the author is quite 
indifferent, if so be they reach the point he is driving at, and 
make the impression he would leave. Uttered with his manly and 
deep-searching voice, and in his earnest and impassioned man- 
ner, it seems as if they could hardly fail of the highest practical 
effect. Practical effect, we say, because Dr. Huntington’s great 
ability is not in the realm of thought or doctrine, of metaphysics 
or theology. For the position he occupies, and the work he has 
to do, he has gifts far better than the highest attainments in these 
departments of learning ; and a careful perusal of these Sermons 
has confirmed the impression of a fraternal professional acquaint- 
ance, that the other man cannot easily be found who is equally 
well fitted for the office he so ably fills. We thank him for this 
volume. Its appearance is timely. Hundreds of families in all 
parts of the country will be glad to know what kind of voice 
speaks to their sons the solemn words of religion. As high 
specimens of living, earnest preaching, these Sermons will be 
read by professional brethren of various denominations, and cannot 
fail to help give a more elevated and practical tone to the minis- 
trations of the pulpit. 

There is one sermon in this volume to which readers in our 
branch of the Church will probably turn first, — the sermon on the 
‘* Divinity of Christ.’’ It is not the title that we object to. We 
like it. It does not affirm the Deity of Christ, but his Divinity. 
We believe in the Divinity of Christ, and always have believed it, 
as have the great majority of Unitarians in this country, Nor 
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does the criticism we have to make relate to what Mr. Huntington 
says of the ‘* contents” of Christ’s being. Though we donot agree 
with him on this point, and his interpretation of the language of 
the Saviour seems to us to involve inexplicable puzzles and contra- 
dictions, yet we should not on this account have alluded to his 
speculations, for the whole matter is above human comprehension, 
and one man’s theory is no better than another’s. But they are 
accompanied by a statement that leaves an impression which we 
_ cannot believe Mr. Huntington intended to convey. After allud- 
ing to the ‘* differences of opinion that obtain at present respecting 
the rank and nature of the Son of God,’’ which ‘ divide and in- 
terest those minds that think at all on religious subjects,’ and 
mark ‘ the existing postures of sects and doctrines,’’ he proceeds 
to describe ‘‘ two prevalent apprehensions of the character and 
office of Jesus as Saviour of the world.’”’ By most of his readers 
he will be understood as alluding to the common Unitarian and 
Orthodox view of Christ. It is of-this we complain. His first 
described view is not the Unitarian view. Mr. Huntington 
preaches in our pulpits; probably all the discourses in this vol- 
ume have been delivered to large Unitarian audiences; and no 
man knows better than the Plummer Professor, that there is in our 
churches a decided rejection of the extreme humanitarian and bald 
rationalistic theory which he here presents. The fact is so ob- 
vious and notorious, that we are forced to conclude that the writer 
meant to describe only opinions, not parties ; beliefs, not denomina- 
tions; opposite poles of thought, not ‘‘ existing postures of sects’’ ; 
though, by the manner in which he introduced his subject, and a 
want of care in clearly stating his point, he has left a cruelly un- 
just impression on the reader’s mind. 


The American Pulpit: Sketches, Biographical and Descriptive, of 
- living American Preachers, and of the Religious Movements and 
Distinctive Ideas which they represent. By Henry Fowurr. 
With Portraits on Steel. New York: J. M. Fairchild & Co. 


1856. 


_ Tuis large octavo volume gives an average of twenty-five pages 
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to a sketch of the life and spirit of twenty prominent clergymen of 
various denominations. Among the names familiar to all our 
readers are those of Henry Ward Beecher, William H. Milburn, 
Orville Dewey, F. D. Huntington, Francis L. Hawks ; and the 
following well-known noble sentence is prefixed as the motto: 
‘‘ He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, 
and end in loving himself better than all.’’ The book, though 
containing some things questionable in point of taste, and unneces- 
sarily enlarged by extracts which do not always add to its value, 
is still interesting and useful. It gratifies a natural wish to know 
something of the person, habits, aims, of men who are acting a 
prominent part in our times, and suggests the idea that, above all 
our little sectarian folds, there is one grand Church which em- 


braces earnest and faithful souls of all names. 
> 


The Earnest Man; or the Character and Labors of Adoniram Jud- 
son. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 1856. 


Tuis is a briefer memoir than the well-known work of Dr. 
Wayland, and is designed to meet the wants of a large class of 
readers. The plan of it was designed by Mrs. Judson, and the 
larger share of the profits accruing will go to her husband’s orphan 
children. The story of this devoted servant of God, as here told, 
we have read with deep interest, nor can it be read in any form 
without kindling admiration of his self-sacrificing and heroie ser- 
vices, 


Lectures read to the Seniors in Harvard College. By Evwarp T. 
Cuanninc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 


Prerrxep to this small collection of Professor Channing’s ad- 
mirable lectures is a brief but highly appreciative memoir by 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., the whole constituting a beautiful memo- 
rial of a man whom thousands love to remember, and who exer- 
cised a singularly chaste and refining influence over the literature 
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of our country. Much of the writing of the present day makes us 
regret that that influence is no longer active. In its absence, we 
wish there might be a general study of the chapter on Using 
Words for Ornament, and especially of his description of ‘ pre- 
tenders and showmen.”’ 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, copiously illustrated by Familiar 
Experiments, for Schools and Academies. By A. W. Spracur, 
A. M. With two hundred and eighty engravings. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856. 


WE do not know what a teacher may think of the fitness of this 
book for the end proposed, and no opinion of ours can be worth 
anything compared with that of a person actually engaged in the 
business of instruction. But this much we can say with truth, we 
never saw a book of this kind that, by its paper, binding, illustra- 
tions, divisions, and succession of topics, made us feel more sure 
that this is the best manual that can be found. 


A Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinita- 
rians concerning the Nature of God and the Person of Christ. 
By Anprews Norton. Second Edition. With Additions, and 
a Biographical Notice of the Author, Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 1856. 


In this large and fair volume we begin to have a pledge that 
the Book Fund of the Association is producing good fruits. It is 
a long while since we have seen a book got up in a more thor- 
ough and scholarly manner. First comes the Memoir of Professor 
Norton, by Dr. Newell, written in the clear and chaste style of . 
that fine Jelles-lettres scholar. Then to the body of the work it- 
_self have been added numerous illustrative and confirmatory notes 
left in manuscript by Professor Norton, and now for the first time 
‘printed. In addition to these, the editor, Mr. Ezra Abbot, has 
added occasional notes of great value, one of which, on the famous 
text, Romans ix. 5, Who is over all, God blessed for ever, is of great 
importance. Beside these, Mr. Abbot has added to the Appendix 
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a note of fifty pages, in which he exhibits ‘‘al/ the passages’? not 
interpreted by Mr. Norton that have a ‘‘ supposed bearing on the 
doctrine of the Trinity,’’ and comments upon their interpretation 
and meaning with a degree of learning and candor which place 
him in the front rank of Biblical critics. We happen to know 
something of the amount of labor bestowed on this ‘‘ Note C”’ in 
the Appendix, and we believe it would not be easy to find the other 
document which condenses in so small a compass such a vast 
amount of research and valuable knowledge. Following the Ap- 
pendix, we have an ‘“ Index of Passages of Scripture quoted or. re- 
ferred to,’’ and a ‘‘General Index’ of subjects.and names. A 
thorough and scholarly book, we repeat; and no theological 
library can afford to be without it. The paper, type, and binding 
are all worthy of the contents of the book, which will be an endur- 
ing as well as fit memorial of the book enterprise of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Sunday-School Liturgy. Boston: The Sunday-School So- 
ciety. 1856. 


Tars Liturgy is divided into three parts, — Scripture Lessons, 
Prayers, and Hymns. The Preface briefly indicates the manner 
in which they are to be used. The Scripture Lessons for alternate 
reading are very full, and an appropriate title is given to each. 
A title also is given to each Prayer, and thus the Superintendent 
of the School can at a glance make all the exercises bear on one 
point. The language is simple, the topics appear to be well 
chosen, and the book throughout bears the marks of careful prep- 
aration. The neat and strong binding fits it for use. It is afforded 
at the cheap price of twenty-five cents; and we see no reason why 
it should not come into general use in our Sunday Schools. An 
extract from the Preface will still further explain the aim of the 
work, and its mode of preparation: “Though giving less space 
than other similar publications to Natural Religion, and bringing 
into more prominence the great truths of the Gospel, and especially 
the need of a Redeemer, yet the book has no sectarian or dogmatic 
bias. It was prepared by a pastor who for years has consecrated 
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scholarly and devout gifts to this interesting department of relig- 
ious instruction. His manuscripts were examined by several gen- 
tlemen, who were requested to add, suppress, or recast portions, 
or entire parts, according to their judgment and taste. They gave 
time and care to the revision.’’ 


Sin and Redemption, a Series of Sermons. By D. N. Sueupon, 
D. D. Second Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
1856. = 


We are glad that this able work, of which we gave so full an 
account in the last Journal, has been published in a second edition, 
by Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. We hardly know the other 
book, on the subjects discussed in this volume, which better states 
and defends our Unitarian views, and it will long occupy a promi- 
nent place among Unitarian standard publications. 


The Poetical Works of Aurrep Tennyson. Complete in one 
volume, Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 


Turs little gem of a volume includes the In Memoriam and 
Maud, as well as the author’s shorter and more fugitive pieces, 
and is got up in the best style of a firm famous for its beautiful 


books. 


The Piazza Tales. By Herman Metvitue. New York: Dix 
and Edwards. 1856. 


Tue author of Typee and Omoo here gives us six tales in his 
own fresh and curt style. Whether breathing the quiet of country 
life, or reflecting the perils of the seas, they have an individuality 
peculiar to this writer, and are always readable, even when manner 
and sentiment may not be exactly to our taste. 


The Heroes; or Greck Fairy Tales. For my Children. By the 
Rev. C. Kinestry. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 


Tus is one of the best books of the kind we have ever met. 
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The author, loving the old Greeks, and grateful for what God 
enabled them to do for the civilization of the world, explains the 
stories of their mythology, in simple words, and in a reverent and 
Christian-spirit. Children will find the work interesting and in- 
structive. 


Peter Gott, the Cape Ann Fisherman. By J. Reynoups, M. D. 
Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 


Tue humble career of a native of Gloucester, his struggles with 
poverty, his fishing adventures, his capture, confinement in Dart- 
moor prison, release, return home, honesty, industry, success in 
business, with a multitude of curious details about mackerel, cod, 
lobsters, fishermen, storms, &c., constitute the staple of a book, 
which successfully opens a new vein of literature. 


Tue last quarter has furnished many new works of fiction. 
Vassall Morton, by Francis Parkman, opens with a view of 
College life at Harvard, traces the career of one of its students, 
and shows that a writer who has already won an honorable po- 
sition in another department of literature, has ready talent for 
works of imagination. — Forest and Shore, or Legends of the Pine- 
Tree State, by Cuartrs P, Itstey, is dedicated to “the sons 
and daughters of Maine,’’ and contains seven tales which are told 
with far more than ordinary power. — Berenice purports to be the 
life of the daughter of a Maine fisherman, and is full of adventures 
related in a style of much spirit and animation. — Colomba, by 
Prosper Mértmés, translated from the French, takes us to Cor- 
sica, and gives us pleasing pictures of scenery and life in the birth- 
place of Napoleon. — There seems to be but one objection to Rob- 
ert Romaine: we have found that, when young readers get hold 
of the book, it is impossible for them to lay it down till they have 
read it through. — The Courtesies of Wedded Life, by Mrs. Mav- 
ELINE Lestig, is a series of stories arranged around the events 
of courtship and marriage, designed to show “ how piety enables 
husband and wife to bear each other’s infirmities, how it smooths 
asperities of temper, assimilates dispositions and tastes, conforms 
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character to the noblest standard, and adorns them with graces 
surpassing those of the Muses,” and is written with about the 
average degree of ability displayed in an American novel. — 
Gabriel Vane, his Fortune and his Friends, by Jeremy Lovp, 
is another picture of American common life, tracing the career 
of a boy taken from the poorhouse, through ‘‘ the passions and 
pleasures, the trials and triumphs,” incident to every-day life in 
our country and times. — The Adventures of Gerard, the Lion- 
Killer, comprising a History of his Ten Years’ Campaign among 
the Wild Animals of Northern Africa, ought not, we suppose, to be 
noticed among works of fiction; but nothing in the pages of ro- 
mance equals the interest of the strange adventures, the perilous 
encounters, and hair-breadth escapes of this lion-hearted man. 


We have seldom read more wise and weighty words than those 
uttered in a ‘* Lecture on the Pleasures and Vices of the City,”’ by 
Rev. Dr. Hall of Providence. Frivolity and sensuality are the 


’ two vices particularly named; and they are treated with a courage 


and plainness, an affectionateness and solemnity of rebuke, becom- 
ing a Christian pastor. . 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Fersruary 20.— The corner-stone of the new Unitarian church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, was laid, with public ceremonies. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Mr. Nute. 


Marcu 2.—Rev. Frederic Hinckley of Hartford, Ct. closed 
his connection with the Unitarian Society in that place. 


ae 6.— Rev. John Pierpont tock leave of the Society in 
Medford, to which for seven years he has ministered. 
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Aprit 9.—Mr. Frederic Frothingham was ordained pastor of 
the Park Street Unitarian Society in Portland, Me. Sermon by 
Rey. Oliver Stearns, of Hingham. : 


Aprit 9.— The new Unitarian church in Dixon, Illinois, was 
dedicated to the worship of the one true God, the Father. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Shippen, of Chicago. 

On the evening of the same day, Rev. Lorenzo C. Kelsey was 
installed pastor of the Unitarian Society in Dixon. Sermon by 
Rey. Mr. Conant of Geneva, Ill. 


April 24.— Rev. Jonathan Cole was installed pastor of the 
new Unitarian Society in Exeter, N.H. Sermon by Rey. Dr. 
Gannett of Boston. 

May 1.— The new church erected by the Unitarian Society in 
Concord, N. H., in place of that destroyed by fire, was dedicated 
to the worship of one God the Father, through his Son Jesus 
Christ. Sermon by the pastor, Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 


ee 


Durine the month of May, Rey. Calvin Lincoln of Hingham 
supplied the pulpit of Rey. W. D. Haley, in Alton, Hlinois, Mr. 
Haley having been employed in New England in the service of 
the Association. ‘The numerous friends of Mr. Lincoln have been 
glad that his winning and devout ministrations have been given, 
even for so short a period, to one of the young and growing socie- 
ties of the West ; nor was it the least gratifying fact of his visit to 
Illinois, that he was able to be present at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Unitarian Church in Peoria, in that State, and to 
assist his friend and brother, the pastor of that church, Rey. Mr. 
McFarland, in the interesting services of that occasion. 


Tue Anniversary Exercises on the last week in May occurred 
this year in their usual order. They were generally marked, we 
believe, with great animation and fervor, and the attendance was 
larger than on several preceding years. Glancing at a few of the 
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meetings of most interest to our readers, we may allude, first of 
all, to the Morning Prayer-Meetings, which were held on every 
morning of the week. The churches in which they were held were 
filled, in some cases crowded. The.speaking was prompt and ap- 
propriate, and subjects bearing directly upon the religious affections 
and life received a marked preference. It seemed as if the Holy 
Spirit was indeed present, ‘‘ to teach, convince, subdue.” Chris- 
tian friends of other denominations were in many instances present, 
who bore rejoicing witness to the peculiarly fresh and earnest 
spirit of these meetings. — Of the Thirty-first Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association, we have given a full account on 
another page in this Journal, and therefore need add no more here. 
— The Collation, at five o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, the 27th of 
May, was a festival of great interest. Faneuil Hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity. Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, of Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, presided, and discharged the duties of chairman with 
great felicity. The Hall was brilliantly lighted in the evening, 
and the speaking was prolonged till near nine o’clock. The re- 
marks were uniformly spirited, and the occasion was one of un- 
usual animation and hope.— The Ministerial Conference was 
addressed on Wednesday morning by Rev. Oliver Stearns of 
Hingham, on ‘* The Reciprocal Action of the Christian Conscious- 
ness and the Written Word,’’ —a large and weighty theme, in 
the handling of which the writer evinced an extent of learning and 
ability which place him among the first scholars of the denomina- 
tion. We hope we may have an opportunity of reading an Essay 
which, for originality of conception, independence of tone, and 
justness of philosophical criticism, is seldom surpassed. The dis- 
cussion which followed, though brief, was very animated, and re- 
vealed great unanimity of attachment to our distinctive Unitarian 
faith. In the afternoon, the Conference was addressed by Rey. 
~ Caleb Stetson, of South Scituate, on the duties of Christians in 
relation to the subject of Slavery. — The Sunday-School Society 
held its anniversary at Hollis Street Church on Wednesday even- 
ing, Hon. Albert Fearing, the President of the Society, presiding. 
Its Secretary, Rev. W. H. Cudworth, read his first report, which 
‘ 56 * 
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gave a full account of the present operations of the Society, and 
proved with what enterprise and vigor its interests are promoted 
by him. The speaking was not as good as we have heard on 
similar occasions. —'The Convention Sermon was preached on 
Thursday, by Rev. Seth Sweetser, D. D., of Worcester, in the 
church in Brattle Square. We regret that, through engagements 
in another place, we were unable to hear a preacher from whom 
we always expect wise and able words... Dr. Sweetser’s sermon 
fully justified his reputation as a sound thinker and clear reasoner. 
At the business meeting of the Convention, Rev. George E. Ellis 
was chosen Second Preacher, Rev. President Stearns, of Amherst 
College, being the First. 


y 


Generous Contrisurions.— Among the recent contributions 
to the Book Fund of the Association we may gratefully allude to 
that of two thousand dollars from the Church of the Messiah in 
New York, to that of one thousand dollars from Rev. Dr. Farley’s 
Society in Brooklyn, N. Y., to that of eleven hundred and twenty 
dollars from Rev. Dr. Barrett’s Society in Boston, and to that of 
eight hundred dollars from Rev. Mr. Stebbins’s Society in Port- 
land, Me., as proofs of the continued interest felt in our churches 
in the work of book distribution, and assurances that, by “a patient 
continuance in well-doing,”’ the sum originally proposed will 
eventually be raised. 


- 


Lire-Memsers. — The past year has brought to the Association 
an unusually large number of life-members. Perhaps in no one 
year since the early days of the Association have so many enrolled 
their names as members for life. This is another gratifying proof 
of a reviving interest in its prosperity. A large number of our 
ministers, however, are not yet included on the list of life-mem- 
bers; and we respectfully suggest to our parishes the importance 
of some action with a view to securing this end. May we not 
also hope, that many laymen will give the small sum of thirty 
dollars, and make themselves members for life 2 


OH 
> 


Tuer Proposen Newspaper. — The Executive Committee of 


se 
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the Association are promptly taking steps towards effecting a 
union of the “ Christian Register ’’ and the New York “ Christian 
Inquirer,’’ according to the plan set forth in the Annual Report. 
All the inquiries they have made encourage the hope of accom- 
plishing an object which has called forth on all sides strong ex- 
pressions of interest. The measure is one, however, which will 
require time for its realization; but we have hopes that the new 
paper may be issued by the first of next October. 


Tue Kansas Cuurcu.— By the original conditions according 
to which the Association undertook to erect a Unitarian church in 
Lawrence, for the ministry of Rev. Mr. Nute, it was agreed that 
one thousand dollars should be contributed by the people of Law- 
rence, friends of this enterprise. In consequence of the troubles 
of the Territory, which have dispersed the inhabitants of that place, 
with the loss in many cases of their property, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association release the Unitarians of Lawrence from 
this condition, and will raise the entire cost of the church in New 
England. Rey. E. Nute, and E. B. Whitman, Esq., have both 
been in New England during the last month ; and we are happy 
to state that the responses that have been made to their earnest 
appeals have left but little doubt that the entire sum wanted for 
the church will be here raised. 


Tue Tuirty-rirst ANNIVERSARY OF THE BritisH AND For- 
riGN Unrrartan Association. —The celebration of this anni- 
versary last May, in London, was an occasion of great interest, 
and a speech, received with marked favor, was made by Rev. Dr. 


Palfrey, of Cambridge, Mass. 


-AppropriaTe Inscriptions. — A generous friend in Boston, 

whose modesty is equal to his liberality, has paid five hundred dol- 
Jars for a bell for the church of Rev. Mr. Nute in Lawrence, 
Kansas. The bell is a new one, cast expressly for this church, 
and has the following beautiful inscriptions, selected by the donor: 
My tongue shail speak of thy word. Psalra 119: 172. Blessed are 
the people that know the joyful sound. Psalm 89: 15. 
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Mount Onivet.— English papers state that the Mount of 
Olives, near Jerusalem, has been purchased by Madame Polack, 
the widow of a wealthy Jewish banker of Konigsberg, who has 
planted the entire hill with olive-trees, and intends to expend large 
sums in beautifying the place. 


Gavut Anpd Muscovirs. — The sudden friendship between the 
French and Russians has found expression in ‘‘ excursion trips ” 
from Paris to St. Petersburgh. Parties are carried to the capital 
of Russia at twenty-five dollars per head. 


Personat. — Rev. Theodore Clapp, of New Orleans, has re- 
signed his charge of the Society in that city, to which he has 
ministered for many years. The Society is looking to New Eng- 
land for a Liberal minister. 

Rev. Theodore Tebbets, in consequence of continued inability 
to preach, has resigned -his situation as pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Society in Lowell. The Society, advised that entire freedom 
from care and responsibility was necessary for the restoration of 
his health, reluctantly accepted his resignation. Mr. Tebbets 
will spend the summer by the sea-shore, and hopes are cherished 
that in the autumn he may be able to resume the duties of his 
profession. ; 

Rev. B. Frost, of Concord, Massachusetts, has returned from 
the West Indies, where he has spent the last winter. He visited 
the island of St. Thomas, of which he speaks in high terms, both 
for the salubrity of its climate, and the comfortable param tata 
it affords to invalids. We are glad in being able to add, that he 
comes back with restored health, and that he has resumed the 
duties of his ministry. » 

Rev. Francis C, Williams has resigned his connection with the 
Society in North Andover as its pastor. The ladies of that So- 
ciety have recently made him a life-member of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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[The following notice of the life and character of Mrs. Sophia J. St. 
John, wife of Samuel St. John, Jr., who died at Bridgeport, Conn., 
December 27, 1855, aged 57, was published in the New York Christian 
Inquirer, and is here reprinted, at the request of many friends of this 
excellent woman, both because of some errors which are here corrected, 
and in order that the admirable example of this devoted Unitarian 
Christian may be more extensively known. — Ep. Jour.] 


Mrs. Sr. Joun, whose maiden name was Williams, was born in 
Providence, R. I., August 9, 1799. Several of the years of her 
childhood were passed with her uncle, Mr. N. F. Williams of 
Baltimore, the well-known early friend of Unitarianism in that 
city, from whom she imbibed her strong interest and earnest zeal 
in Liberal Christianity, as well as her practical piety and devotion 
to good works. After passing her girlhood in luxury and ele- 
gance, she was called, at the age of fourteen, home to her father’s 
house in Brooklyn, Conn., by the misfortunes of the family, and, 
as the oldest daughter, placed in a manner at the head of domestic 
affairs. Here she soon began to manifest an energy, sagacity, and 

'disinterestedness, which won the respect of all her relatives and 
neighbors. The care, education, and the comfort and encourage- 
ment of her brothers, fell very much on her, and she proved her- 
self a most faithful sister, as well as excellent daughter. 

In 1827, Miss Williams married Samuel St. John, Jr., at that 
time an extensive and very wealthy merchant at Mobile, Alabama. 
Ten years of great prosperity followed, during which she was en- 
abled to use the means and influence of her husband for the fur- 
therance of the fortunes of her own family. Indeed, she seemed 
to value her wealth chiefly as the instrument in helping others, 

and in the day of her greatest prosperity, fashion, display, luxury, 
pleasure, had no attractions for her earnest, busy, and conscien- 
tious spirit. She had, even at that time, such simple habits, such 
a disposition to wait on herself and others, such a love of useful- 
ness, that ease, attendance, and splendor could not woo her into 
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their silken toils. She endeavored to lighten the business cares 
of her husband,—an ardent and bold, and often a perplexed and 
anxious merchant, —by acquainting herself with his concerns; 
often acting in his place, judiciously opposing, restraining, or 
encouraging, as she saw need for the interference of her balan- 
cing judgment and powerful will. 

In 1837, general disaster overtook the country, and especially 
the Southern merchants. Mr. St. John’s well-known house, most 
widely involved in shipping interests and the cotton trade, became 
greatly embarrassed. He had generously advanced large sums to 
the government of Texas, fighting for its independence, which 
made his position doubly oppressive. ‘But worst of all, at the 
very crisis when only the greatest bodily and mental energy could 
have rescued his fortunes, his own health suddenly broke down 
under the weight of his cares, — acting on a constitutional infirm- 
ity of nerves, from which his father and other members of his 
family had suffered,— leaving him almost impotent in will, and 
utterly unable to attend to his affairs. Then it was that Mrs. 
St. John’s character asserted its extraordinary energy and courage. 
She stepped forward into her husband’s place with a masculine 
Sagacity and boldness. She counselled and advised with his busi- 
ness friends, arranged with his creditors, asserted and maintained 
his rights, courageously sacrificed much property to his peace of 
mind and the hope of his restoration to health, sustained and en- 
couraged his depressed and half-broken heart, and rallied all the 
remnants of his strength for necessary duties. 

With a family of young children on her hands, and always ac- 
companied by the household, she flew from North to South, from 
South to North, as business seemed to call, frequently not an- 
nouncing her intentions to her invalid husband until the very night 
before they started, in order to save him unnecessary conflicts of 
feeling. By such efliciency and promptness, Mrs. St. John was 
able to save a competency for the family from the wreck of her 
husband’s affairs, and for the residue of her life she became the 
guardian of his broken health; and shaped all her desires and con- 
duct, with the most self-sacrificing pains, to the promotion of his 
happiness or the alleviation of his sorrow, - She brought up her 
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children with a simplicity, self-denial, and conscientiousness which 
must make their mother ever venerable in their eyes; and they re- 
paid her care and love with a devotion rarely paralleled, through 
the long and dreadful illness which has just terminated her life. 

Notwithstanding the greatly diminished fortunes of the family, 
Mrs. St. John always seemed to think herself and her husband rich 
when anything was to be done for others, or for the public good. 
Living at all times in a modest and self-denying manner, and sec- 
onded by the tender and generous heart of her husband, she was 
ever ready to prompt him, or unite in his desires, to do more than 
could possibly be expected of them for others. She always had 
families or scattered individuals whose interests and wants she fol- 
lowed with solicitude and bounty. Self-forgetful, unsparing of 
labor, full of faith in God, goodness, and humanity, she hoped ev- 
erything for the world, covered everybody’s faults with her char- 
ity, and comforted and sustained the weak and the erring. Her 
affections were so quick, her love of usefulness so strong, her cour- 
age and faith so ample, that neither ingratitude, ill-desert, nor ill- 
success, dismayed her zeal in the cause of any family or person in 
whose service her heart had once become enlisted. Thus, not- 
withstanding her own great and anxious cares, she was the first to 
assume costly duties, the easiest to be interested in a good cause ; 
had the most sympathy to spare, the least to ask; was never dis- 
couraged, and always trusted in the triumph of love, truth, recti- 
tude. Her faith in humanity was often carried to excess. She 
would not lock her trunks, or put her money out of the way, or 
bolt her doors, from a desire to encourage a noble confidence in 
those about her. 

Beyond any woman within the extensive acquaintance of the 
present writer, Mrs. St. John had a passionate devotion to the 
Unitarian cause. She identified it with Christianity so entirely, 
that her whole religious feeling flowed honestly in this missionary 
channel. To see the churches of our faith flourishing in old com- 
munities, or founded in new ones; to help the young ministers; to 
introduce zeal and method and self-sacrificing customs into the 
churches with which she was successively connected, —this was 
the characteristic passion of her life. The migratory life which 
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her husband’s health compelled her to live, gave her many differ- 
ent opportunities of showing her disposition in this direction. She 
inspired her husband to start the Unitarian Society in Mobile, to 
which, at one time and another, he contributed five thousand dol- 
lars; and had she remained in that city, not even the baneful 
shadowof slavery could have killed the vine she loved so devot- 
edly. The writer was a grateful witness of her unsparing love 
and zeal for the cause of Unitarianism in Mobile, having seen dur- 
ing a short ministry of six months in 1838 the pleasant church 
there dedicated and filled with a zealous congregation, of which she 
was undeniably the foremost spirit in self-sacrifice and proselyting 
zeal, not to say in good works and nobility of character. Alas 
that so fair a hope should have been.so sadly disappointed ! 

‘¢ After we removed to Newport, R. I.,’’ writes a member of 
the family to us, ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Briggs (then Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association) came to see us, and ascertain if a 
place for Dr. Channing to preach in could be obtained, and a so- 
ciety formed. I went with him, and called on all the known Uni- 
tarians in town. ‘They all said nothing could be done. A new 
Union Society had been recently formed, and the Unitarians had 
taken pews, and it was useless to make an independent effort. 
The persons most to be relied on discouraged the attempt. Mrs. 
St. John, hearing of the general despair, then said: “ Dr, Chan- 
ning shall be heard in the place of his nativity, if it be only in my 
parlor.” This was on Friday. She immediately started out 
with me, and, after diligent inquiry, found out that the Court- 
Room in the State-House could be had, if the lumber and disorder 
which its use as a temporary store-room had occasioned could be 
removed. Help was hired, and the room cleared and prepared by 
Saturday night; and on Sunday morning, Rev. Mr. Briggs had an 
audience of thirty, which swelled in the evening to near three hun- 
dred. On the following Tuesday evening, Dr. Channing preached 
for the first time in Newport, to a crowded house; and in three 
weeks from that day, we had bought and paid for the old Hopkin- 
sian church, which, in its reformed condition, is still occupied by 
the flourishing Unitarian Society under Rev. Charles Brooks. 
Mr. Ellery (Dr. Channing’s uncle), after the purchase was com- 
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pleted, brought the key of the church, and hung it in Mrs. St. 
John’s parlor, as an acknowledgment that through her perseverance 
the Society had been established.’’ 

At Walpole, N. H., where Mrs. St.John resided for a time, she 
was an active friend and benefactor of the Unitarian Society, al- 
ways with the earnest co-operation of her husband. At Charles- 
town, N. H., the same. _ The Bridgeport Society, now without 
religious services, found a most zealous and liberal friend in her. 
Sooner than have it extinguished, she said, upon her death-bed, 
she would pay half the minister’s salary from her private income. 
For her hopeful nature, even to the last, clung to the feeble chance 
of surviving her disease, and to the continued enjoyment of her 
religious usefulness. At the time when a recent effort was mak- 
ing to prevail upon a promising young minister to settle there, and 
his judgment saw little to justify his coming, she sent for him to 
her bedside, and exhausted the strength of many days in the few 
earnest words of entreaty with which she sought to overcome his 
doubts. He-afterwards said that, had her life only been secure, 
he should have had courage to undertake the difficult work ; but, 
with her gone, the task was too desperate. 

Mrs. St. John had several years of suffering invalidism at the 
close of her life, and, during the past year, her physicians testified 
that more agony was compressed into the last eight months of her 
existence than it had ever fallen to their observation to see equalled 
in any other case. Yet, during the whole of her long and terrible 
illness, she was never heard to utter a complaining or insubmissive 
word. She accepted her suffering as from the hands of God. She 
was thoughtful to the last of those about her; anxious for the com- 
fort of her nurses; directed the affairs of the house from her 
dying bed ; provided gifts for the poor and her children on Christ- 
mas, though she survived that festival only two days. Almost 
her last intelligible words were, ‘‘ God is precious.”’ ‘* He will 
receive me at any hour.” 

Mrs. St. John was buried from the Polanen Chapel, which she 
loved, and in the shadow of which, with her characteristic love of 
the house of God, she last lived and died. . ‘* You will find her 
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house,”’ said a friend who knew not where she then lived, but was 
giving a general direction where she might probably be found 
‘*you will find her house very near some church.”? She used 
often to mention, that in Brooklyn, Connectieut, she had walked 
two miles to church, when the weather was so cold that people 
would not expose their horses, and when there was no fire in the 
church. 

At her burial, a large collection of neighbors and friends eame 
together to testify their love and respect for this excellent lady. 
Dr. Bellows, of New York, an old and attached friend of the fam- 
ily, preached a funeral sermon; appropriate services of prayers 
and hymns were said over her ashes, and they were then borne to 
the beautiful rural cemetery in the neighborhood of the city, and 
left with Nature and God. God bless the broken hearts that so 
long enjoyed her cheering support, and make her memory precious 
and blessed to all who ever loved and revered her ! 
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Durine the months of March, April, and May, the following 
sums have been received : — 


March 5. Quarterly Journal, : : : $ 1.00 
vs Books sold in New York, ‘ : é . _ 24,00 
ral . Quarterly Journals, 3.00 
se 8. From Rev. Mr. Brigham’s s Society, Twente 
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“18. Quarterly Journals, ? - F F - 00 
*« «Books sold in Michigan, . < ; ‘ 86.50 


«= ~~ Quarterly Journals, : : 5 . 24.00 
‘© 19. Books by B. H. Green, . 5 : 5 20.25 
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wee em Borknigton, Viz sides - 33.00 
‘© 22. Books in office, . 6.00 
ss From Society in Charlestown, N. i, to make 

Rev. Mr. Ayer ae —. - 30:00 
“¢ «© Books at office, . . : ; ; 42.82 


«Quarterly Journals, eT rs. le epee 
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Rev. Mr. Bulfinch’s Society, nscacsiiee - $65.50 
Books, : 3.50 
Mrs. George Wise, Life Member, . ® 30.00 
Rev. Mr. Nichols’ s Society, Saco, Me., . 59.00 
Rev. Mr. Swan’s Society, Kennebunk, Me., 216.18 
From Unitarian Society, Dover, N.H., . 21.00 
‘© Rev. Mr. Cordner’s onan Montreal, 18.00 
Books in Townsend, . : 5.00 
SS WWisconsin,. . ‘ : . Sel500 
From Society in Watertown, : ; : 101.50 
Miss S. 8. Gardner, Book Fand, : . : 1.00 
Quarterly Journals, : , , 35.00 
Mr. Wigglesworth, : : : - : 4.00 
Quarterly Journals, . : : : : 10.00 
Society in Petersham, . : . += 60175 
Bulfinch Street Society, Boston, ais : 35.00 
Books sold in Perry, Me. . : : Se, 
Quarterly Journals, Syracuse, . . ; 25.00 
Mr. Lowe’s Society, Salem, ’ : iii 7.50 
For a Meadville Student, : : : 40.00 
From a Friend, . : : ‘ - 10.00 
Sale of books at office, - : : d 5.25 
Quarterly Journals in Boston, : : » 137.00 
From Geo. F. Page, for books, ; ; 50.00 
Altar at Home, Baltimore, . : ‘ - 22.50 
For Book Fund, % ‘ : : 1.00 
Quarterly J ournals, Buffalo, ; , - 50.00 
a peepee ene : ‘ 4.00 

Books at office, . ~ : A « 09.86 
Quarterly Journals, . : : 3 : 11.00 
Augusta, Me., . - : ; ; » 45.45 
Hallowell, Me., : ; P : ‘ 20.76 


Belfast, Me., - ‘ P A 4 <., ob.00 
From Mansfield, a ; r 7 ; 13.00 


Books sold at office, . r : . . » 24.22 
A Friend in Waltham, . : . : 1.00 
Books in Groton, : 3 : . «ue c0s00 
Rooks; : : : 5 ; az 1.20 
: i 2.85 

acyl J ournal, a 1.00 
From James Arnold, Esq., “for Lancaster Church, 25.00 
“ Rockford, Ill., tie Quarterly gonpaelss 37.35 
“ Chicago, in addition, p : 3.00 
Books, A 3 - .60 
From Dr. Barrett’s Society, rs ; 1,120.00 
Books in Geneva, Ill., 4 é 9.54 


From New Brunswick) N. phe : “ . 20.00 
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Two friends in ee for Book Fund, $ 10.00 
Books, ‘ . ‘ 175 
: 1.00 

From Mt. Pleasant Society, Roxbury, : . 200.00 
Rey. Dr. Osgood’s Society, New York, 2,000.00 


; ton Mr. Canfield, for books, 3 - 9.00 
Dr. Gannett’s Society, Boston, : : 771.00 
Books sold at office, Z - - 25.42 
A widow’s mite for Foreign Missions, from Pe- 

terborough, . : : 1.00 
From Dr. Briggs’ s Society, Salem, : : 77.00 
“  Bernardston, Mass. oe as F . 425-00 
Books in Concord, N. H., i : : 5.00 
J. A. Baldwin, Life- “Member, : my oS Ree 
Quarterly Journal, : : . : 1.00 
From Society in Beverly, : . 133.00 
se W. D. Pickman, Esq., Book Fund, 200.00 


ee Drs Hill’s Society, Worcester, . - 114.00 
** amember of Society in Dublin, N. H., 
to make Rev. Wm. F. Bridge a Life- 


Member, . 30.00 
From a Friend, for “Book Fund and general 
purposes, . 5 40.00 


Subseribers to Quarterly Journal in Eastport, Me., 31.00 
From Society in Marlborough, Mass., é "41.00 


$4 ts Framingham, . ‘ - 108.50 
Quarterly Journals, Ki r ‘ 2.00 
From Keene, third instalment, é 4 .» 90.00 


“ Dr. Hall’s Society, Providence, : 313.00 
“ Rey. W. D.. Haley, ©" i : « “W500 


‘¢ a Friend in Philadelphia, . 50.00. 

Ladies’ Association in Rev. Mr. Clark’s So- 
eiety, Uxbridge, . ‘ ’ - 25.00 
Quarterly Journals, Harvard, . 12.00 
From Channing Chureh, Newton Corner, ‘ 50.00 
Quarterly Journals, Leicester, d ; ; 14.00 
s £s Newport, R.I, ©. - © 36200 
Books, . 3.37 

From Society i in Lexington, to make Rev. N. A. 
Staples a Life-Member, $ , 30.00 

‘© First Chureh in Lowell, for Kansas 
Church, . ; ; 32.53 
“* Rev. Mr: Mountford, é 1.00 
“J. K. Smith, Esq., Dublin, N. I, ; 5.00 


‘* Friends in Dublin; Ney’. : . 2.50 
‘** Concord, Mass., - ; 143.31 
Sale of books, Montreal, Canada, » 25.00 
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From Society in Bath, . . 
eS eo. S¢. Baltimore, < 


Sale of books, Shirley, 
‘s- Standish, 
rs Ok ak Gree, <a 
From Mr. Mountford, for Kansas Chureh, | 
“ Philemon Putnam, 5 - 
Books sold in Kennebunk, . 
From Rey. F. A. Tenney, New port, R. Ty 
First Society in Portland, le 
‘¢ Quarterly Journals, . 
“books sold by Rev. G. M. Rico, 
‘¢ Lexington, in addition, 
‘© books sold at office, 
’«¢ Fast Cambridge, in addition, 
‘¢ Dr. Osgood’s PT: New York, in wads 
dition, 


Ty, 
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$ 4.00 
200-00 
11.28 
2.00 
46.83 
5.00 
5.00 
3.08 
11.00 
800.00 
8.00 
7.25 
8.43 
51.08 
100.00 


85.00 


COULD LINGOLN’S 


Recent Publications. 


THE HALLIG; or, The Sheepfold in the Waters. A Tale of Humble 
Life on the Coast of Schleswig. Translated from the German of Bier- 
natzki. By Mrs. Georee P. Marsu. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. 12mo. Muslin. § 1.00. 


Biernatzki, the author of this work, was the grandson of an exiled Polish no- 
bleman. He died in the zenith of his fame, leaving “The Hallig ”’ as his chef- 
@euevre. In Germany it is very popular, and has run through several editions. 
It is remarkable for brilliant descriptions of nature and natural phenomena, for 
profound discussions uf momentous themes, and especially, in its pictures of the 
Hallig, for revelations of an entirely new phase of human life. .A poetic spirit 
pervades it throughout, and frequently crystallizes into gems of rare purity and 
brillianey. The translation is,so idiomatic and elegant that it might well pass for 
an original English work. 


THE CAMEL; his Organization, Habits, and Uses, considered with 
reference to his Introduction into the United States. By GreorGe P. 


Marsu, late United States Minister at Constantinople. 16mo. Muslin. 
75 cents, 


This volume appears at a seasonable moment, when the United States Govern- 
ment is about to commence the experiment of introducing the Camel into this 
country. In the month of May, a vessel sent to the East to procure a supply of 
the animals arrived in this country, bringing thirty-two in good condition. ‘The 
book of Mr. Marsh, based on the widest research, as well as on protracted per- 
sonal observation, exhausts the subject, and will be the standard authority. An 
—— gives a full and authentic account, drawn from the official documents 
in the War Department at Washington, of the progress which the government Has 
made thus far with this important national experiment. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Tuomas A Kempts. With an 
Introductory Essay by Tuomas CHatmers. Edited by Howarp Mat- 
com, D.D. A New Edition, with a Life of Tuomas \ Kemprs by Dr. 
C.Utman. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. [Ready in July.] 


This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant edition extant of this ancient 
and celebrated work. It is a reprint from Payne’s translation, collated with an 
ancient Latin copy, and is no further abridged than by omitting the exclusive sen- 
timents of a Catholic recluse and some redundancies of style. The editor says he 
felt himself at liberty to expunge, but not to add or alter. 

The peculiar feature of this new edition is the Life by Dr. C. Ulman. Born 
nearly five hundred years ago, Thomas a Kempis is almost unknown; he has 
even been regarded as a myth. Dr. Ulman’s Life dispels the darkness, and sets 
him before the reader in the clear light of noonday. The importance of this ad- 


dition may be estimated by the fact, that, while a Memoir prefixed to a former - 


American edition, and purporting to give all the authentic facts, is contained in 
less than two 18mo pages, this Life extends to more than sixty 12mo pages. 


DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. By Rev. 
Tuomas Laurtg. With a Portrait, Map of the Country, and Ilustra- 
tions. Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth. § 1.25. 


This edition has been thoroughly revised by the author, with a view of making 
the work as nice olga accurate as possible. Many changes have been made in 
the text; the spelling of proper names has been corrected, and other errors which 
more exact information has disclosed have been removed. The map is the only map 
of the Nestorian country yet published. The work itself is one of the most perma- 
nently valuable of its class. It embraces the scene of Xenophon’s immortal 
Anabasis, the site of Nineveh, that mighty seat of ancient civilization, and the 
cities of Kars and Erzrum, so recently the scene of deadly strife between the Rus- 


eo and the Allies. Eight full page engravings present views of the scenery and 
people. 
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